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FOR THE WATCHFUL EYE, RURAL AMERICA IS FULL OF BEAUTY SPOTS FURTHER HALLOWED BY TIME AND USE 
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Many baby chick advertisers are offering special reduc- 
tions on orders placed this month. elas’ co haem. 
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| 1 SEE BY THE ADS 





paper I reckon they must be a right 
smart scrap on to see who will do the 
most smokin’, the cigaret users or the 
pipe smokers. It looks sort of unevea 
though when the 
cigaret fellows is 
comin’ two to one 
agin ‘em. Well T 
ain’t goin’ to let it 
bother me none 
whichever way it 
goes 


“What’s all the 
women folks doin’ in 
this ad?” says I to 
Marthy pointin’ to a 
ad in this paper, 
“Where?” says she. 
“Here” says I. “Oh, them’s the folks. as 
makes the shirts and sich like for you 
triflin’ menfolks to wear out a settin’ 
around,” says she. “Well, why don’t they 
go to work?” says I, “what they keep 
standin’ around that way for?” “They 
was at work, you pore dumb critter,” 
says she, takin’ advantage, “but some- 
body hired a lot of chain-gang folks for 
next to nothin’ and got prices down so 
low these women couldn’t make a livin’ 
and that’s what the fuss is all about.” 
“T wonder where I can get some of them 
chain-gang clothes,” says I aimin’ maybe 
to save a little money. “You ain’t get- 
tin’ none nowheres,” says she, “unless it's 
when you get put in there with the rest 
of ‘em. I’m stickin’ up for these women 
and I’m aimir’ for you to do the same.” 
After that I decided I'd do my own 
readin’ of the ads and quit askin’ fool 
questions. 

I want to show you a letter the editor 
just showed me. It says:— 

“Dear Mr. Editor: 

“I am writing this to you instead of 
Bill Casper. Bill put nonsense into my 
head but like Bill’s ‘nonsense’ this non- 
sense of mine has a point to it, I believe, 
and if it seems so to you then use it in 
any way you want to. 

“Yours truly, 
“A, F. CONRADI.” 

“Who is this fellow Cornradish?” says 
I to the editor. “He’s a bug chaser down 
at Clemson College,” says he. “Well 
what’s he doin’ in Alabama, then?” says 
I. “Oh, that’s right,” says he, “he ain't 
at Clemson no more, he’s down in Ala- 
bama makin’ poison to kill bugs with.” 
“Well, of all the nonsense,” says I, “how's 
he goin’ to make ’em eat it?” But the 
editor was busy and I didn’t say no 
more. 

Now I wish you'd look at what this 
fellow wrote :— 

WHO PAYS THE WEEVIL’S BOARD? 














RILL CASPER 
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Said Farmer Brown to Neighbor Jinks, 
“That weevil is all right, 
He cuts the crop and prices soar, 


| They go clean out of sight.” 
\ 


























Said Neighbor Jinks to Farmer Brown, 
“That does you little good, 

You surely pay the entire bill 

For all the weevil’s food. 


“You bought and planted all the seed 
To make a cotton stand; 

You paid for interest, guano, tax 

On all that cotton land. 


“You let the weevil eat one half. 

That half you threw away, 

You paid his board, you reared his young} 
Now answer, does that pay? 


“Just add the cost of guano, tax, 
And interest, labor, all. 

Subtract this from the cash you got 
For cotton in the fall. 


“*Twould better been to save your seed, 
Your precious cash to hoard, 

Than go to all that hard expense 

And pay the weevil’s board. 


“You must not think now, Mr. Brown, 
That you are sane and wise 

When you regard that cotton bug 

A blessing in disguise.” 


The important question is how you goif! 7 


to keep the weevil from ‘eatin’ up youl 
crop while he’s eatin’ up all the rest? 
Yours truly, 


| BILL CASPER 
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How You Can Have a Good Garden 


Things to Do Now or Soon to Heap Your Table With Vegetables 


every two to three weeks from ‘now until late July. 

This is the only way to have a constant supply of 
fresh roasting ears and who will deny that this is one 
of the best of all vegetables? 

2. Okra may be used in so 
many ways that a liberal plant- 
ing should be made in every home 
garden. White Velvet and Im- 
proved Dwarf Green Prolific are 
two excellent varieties. Make 
two to four plantings at intervals 
of three to four weeks apart 
so as to have a fresh supply 
throughout the summer. 

3. Plant a few Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. They make good pickles 
and any not needed for this purpose make excellent hog 
feed. Grow them like potatoes. Cut to two or three 
eyes and plant 12 to 18 inches apart in rows 3 to 4 feet 
wide. Seed may be had from seed houses. 


Peves' a row or two of corn for roasting ears, 





4. Plant snapbeans every two weeks from now until 
September, or early October, depending on location. 
Plant 10 feet of row space at each planting for each 
member of the family, or persons to be fed. Under 
good conditions, this will give a surplus, which may be 
sold fresh, canned, or given to less fortunate people. 


5. The Extra Early Red Valentine is the best all 
round, green-podded snapbean for the South, whether 
grown for home or market. The Black Valentine will 
probably stand more cool weather than any other va- 
riety and is, therefore, a good one for early planting. 
Of the yellow or wax varieties, Surecrop Stringless 
Wax is one of the best. 


6. Pole or cornfield beans are extremely sensitive to 
cold and should not be planted until 10 days to three 
weeks after snapbeans are planted. It takes hot weath- 
er for them and May is early enough to plant in most 
sections of the South. Kentucky Worider, Striped 
Creaseback, and Lazy Wife are three good varieties. 


7. The first planting of beets should have been made 
last month. Make another one now, or early in May. 
Make a third one in early June so as to have tender, 
crisp beets throughout summer. Crosby’s Improved 
Egyptian, Extra Early Egyptian, and Detroit Dark 
Red are three excellent varieties. 

8. Plant some Swiss chard now for summer greens. 
Make two or three plantings between this time and 
August. It makes excellent salad as well as greens. 
Cook it just like turnip greens. 
pinched off from the outside, the 
center leaves soon develop and are 
soon ready for use. 

9. Make a planting of late Eng- 
lish peas now. The Large White 
Marrowfat and Champion of Eng- 
land are good ones for these late 
plantings. They are not as good 
as. the ones planted in Feb- 
ruary or March, but are good 
enough to maké a late planting 
worth while. 

10. Let’s make another sowing 
of radishes. They are not worth 
a whole lot as food, but are quite 
tasty when young and crisp, and 
are little trouble to grow. Early 
Red or Scarlet Turnip and Early 
White Tip are two good round 
varieties. The Long Scarlet is an 
excellent long variety. 

ll. Cultivate young vegetables 
as quickly as they come up. This 
is highly important. If a crust 
forms before they come up, scratch 
around and over them with garden 


A 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


plow or rake so as to break it. If they do not grow off 
fast enough, give a side-dressing of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, even where a large amount of 
commercial fertilizer has already been applied. 


12. Every home gardner needs a bucket or compress- 
ed-air spray pump, small hand dust gun, and a garden 
plow. Best results cannot be secured without these, and 
they are comparatively inexpensive. Ten to $15 will be 
all the cash outlay necessary to secure these and they 
will certainly save double the cost every year that they 
are intelligently used. 

13. To poison cutworms, use the following bait: 
5 pounds wheat bran or shorts, 1% ounces Paris green, 
¥Y pint molasses, and 1 gallon water. Mix the wheat 
bran or shorts and Paris green while dry, then add the 
molasses and water and scatter this material on the 
ground late in the afternoon putting it close to the 
plants that are liable to be attacked by the cutworms. 


14. Except where the amount of land available for 
the home garden is very limited, make the rows 3 to 3% 
feet wide so as to permit of horse cultivation. A 
medium sized family should have at least a quarter of 
an acre to half an acre in the garden and a large family 
three-quarters to an acre. And the work of cultivating 
can be reduced to a minimum by having the rows wide 
enough to permit of horse cultivation. 


15, Set tomato plants two or three times during 
spring and summer. Make the first one now or early 
in May; a second one the middle of June; a third one 
lafe July to early August; and a fourth from late 
August to early September, depending on _ location. 
Livingston Globe, Marglobe, Gulf States Market, 
Stone, and Ponderosa are five excellent varieties for 
almost any section of the South. 


16. The Improved Early White Spine is the leading 
cucumber for home use. It is also good for pickling. 
Green Prolific, Early Green Cluster and Improved 
Long Green are also excellent pickling varieties. Davis 
Perfect is a good shipper where one is shipping cukes 
to be used fresh. It is a very dark green color and 
holds this color until almost dead ripe. 

17. Butterbeans or Lima beans are a little more ten- 
der than snapbeans and should not be planted until all 
danger of frost is past, and the soil has warmed up. 
Henderson Bush is the leading variety of the bush kind. 
Of the pole varieties the Sieva or Carolina, sometimes 


When the leaves aregscalled Small Pole Lima or butterbean is the leading 
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variety. A few of both the bush and pole should be 
planted in every home garden. 

18. Don’t cut asparagus too late. To do so will 
weaken the crowns which must produce next season’s 
crop. Leave the old stalks that develop until next fall. 
Cultivate throughout summer. Fertilize immediately 
after the cutting season is finished. Many asparagus 
growers use from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds per acre. Cer- 
tainly nothing less than 1,000 pounds of a high-grade 
fertilizer should be used. Many use a 7-5-5; others 
like a 7-4-6. For the home garden use 6 to 10 pounds 
per 100 feet of row. Either will serve the purpose well, 


19. Plant some Brussels sprouts this month and ne-zt, 
Sow the seed in bed and transplant the plants in the 
rows as soon as they are big enough. Put them 15 to 
20 inches apart in rows 3 to 3% feet wide. Fertilize 
and cultivate just as for cabbage. By next fall, small 
cabbage-like heads will have formed on the stalks. In 
the fall break off the leaves to give these small heads 
the proper room for developing fully. These little 
cabbage heads are just as delicious as cauliflower. 

20. No Southern garden is complete without some 
collards in it. Plant the seed now or early next month 
in a bed and transplant the plants and handle just as for 
cabbage. The Cabbage collard, Georgia, and North 
Carolina Short Stem are the three leading varieties. I 
prefer the Cabbage collard, because the center of it 
bunches almost into a head and gives a collard that has 
all the desirable qualities of collards and the semi-head 
of the cabbage. 

21. New Zealand spinach is the king of summer 
greens. It does well even in the hottest and driest of 
our summer weather. Plant it on rich ground. Put 
four or five seed to a hill, with the hills 20 to 25 inches 
apart in rows three to four feet wide. 

22. To fight bugs and vegetable diseases, put in now 
a supply of the following: finely powdered lime, pow- 
dered arsenate of lead, calcium arsenate, powdered Bor- 
deaux mixture, and nicotine sulphate. These may be 
secured from seedsmen and spray material houses and 
no home gardener can afford to do without them. _ One 
can kill enough bugs and plant diseases in the course 
of a year to pay the cost of spray pump, the poison and 
applying a dozen times over. 

23. Sow pepper and eggplant seed in bed now and 
transplant to the garden as soon as large enough. No 
use to plant these too early, as they will not do any- 
thing before the weather gets hot. Two plants each of 
eggplants and sweet peppers and one of hot pepper for 
each member of the family is a sufficient number, 
Black Beauty and New York Improved Purple are the 
leading varieties of eggplant. Of 
sweet peppers, Ruby King, Pimi- 
ento, and Bell or Bull Nose are 
excellent. Set the eggplants four 
feet apart and peppers about two 
feet. Make the soil rich, as they 
will not do well on any other kind 
of ground. The Long Red Cay- 
enne is the leading vary of hot 
peppers. 


24. The Extra Early White 
Bush or Patty Pan and Mammoth 
White Bush are two good varieties 
of white squash. Those liking the 
yellow kind will find Mammoth 
Yellow Bush or Golden Custard 
good varieties. 


25. A small quantity of horse 
radish should be grown in every 
home garden. It is very useful 
and 12 to 15 plants will produce a 
sufficient quantity for the average — 
sized family. These root cuttings} : 
may he had from seedsmen. Plant — 
them in rows 3 to 3% feet apart — 
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COTTON PRICES NEXT YEAR LARGELY UP 
TO FARMERS 


ST what the cotton acreage will be this year is 

hard to figure. If past experience is a safe guide 

to future action, Southern farmers will increase the 
cotton acreage over that of last year. It has seldom 
happened that an increase in price such as we have had 
in 1927, as compared to that of “1926, is followed by a 
decrease in acreage the following year. Yet, there are 
signs pointing the other way, which indicate that there 
may after all and in spite of past history be a decrease 
in acreage this spring. We are not optimistic enough 
to believe this will happen, but it does seem quite prob- 
able that the increase will be a small one. 


Reports by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on farmers’ intentions to plant are given for 
all important crops except cotton. These reports show 
that it was in farmers’ minds at the time the survey 
was made to increase the corn acreage about three- 
quarters of a million acres in the eight important cot- 
ton-producing states of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia expect to plant more tobacco. In certain other 
crops there will be a decrease in acreage, but not suffi- 
cient to offset the increase in the corn acreage. All 
this indicates that if there is to be an increase in the 
cotton acreage, it must come as a result of putting new 
land into cultivation, and there will not be much new 
land put into cultivation except in West Texas. 

Cotton prices next fall would seem to depend pretty 
largely on the acreage planted to cotton this spring, and 
the effect of the weather on the yield. It is true that 
the consumption of cotton is not as great this year as 
last. The total exports of cotton for the first seven 
months of this year were 2,469,000 bales less than the 
exports of last year for the same period. In this coun- 
try the takings of cotton are slightly heavier than last 
year. At present, it seems that total cotton consump- 
tion will run 2 to 2% million bales less than that of 
last year. However, the crop of 1927 was 5,000,000 
bales smaller than that of 1926. So, in spite of lighter 
consumption, the end of the cotton year on August 1 
should show a carry-over of two or three million bales 
less than last year. If cotton sold for above 20 cents 
in the face of last year’s carry-over, there is no reason 
why it should not do likewise this fall with a smaller 
carry-over, provided the prospects for our 1928 pro- 
duction at that time are not too favorable. In other 
words, when cotton growers begin to market the 1928 
crop, it is probable that they will meet the relatively 
favorable condition of a smaller carry-over than last 
year and a demand situation about the same as for the 
1927 crop. The possibility of damage to the crop by 
the weevil still exists, and must be considered a mate- 
rial factor in determining the yield per acre. Cotton 
growers have the acreage in their own control, and just 
to the extent that they increase their acreage over that 
planted in 1927, to that extent will they tend to reduce 
the total return from the 1928 crop. 


If by chance there should be a 10 per cent reduction 
in the cotton acreage, production would amount to 8% 
million bales with our lowest acre yield of recent years, 
11% million bales with the average acre yield, and 15% 
million bales with our highest acre yield. In other 
words, with a 10 per cent reduction in acreage there 
would be no chance of producing too large a crop for 
our own good, even if weather conditions were ex- 
tremely favorable. 


Should the acreage remain the same as that of last 
year, and this is about the most we can hope for, the 
production of cotton with our lowest acre yield would 
amount to 934 million bales, with an average yield 12% 
million bales and with the highest yield 17,000,000 bales. 
A crop of 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 bales would un- 


. doubtedly depress prices. 


If there is an increase of 10 per cent in the acreage, 
Overproduction will become a real menace. With the 
lowest yield, production would then amount to 11,000,- 
000 bales. An average yield would produce 14,000,000 
bales, and our highest yield with a 10 per cent increase 
in acreage would swamp us with 18,750,000 bales. 


COTTONSEED MEAL A FEED, NOT A 
FERTILIZER 


PPROXIMATELY 450,000 tons of cottonseed 
meal, or\ nearly 16 per cent of the 1926-1927 
crushings \of cotton seed, were used as a fer- 

tilizer during the \past year. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately 330,000 toris were used by farmers direct and 


} 


~~ . 
used in the production of commercially mixed fer- 
tilizers. 

There is no excuse for using cottonseed meal as a 
fertilizer. Cottonseed meal now costs about $45 a ton.. 
The same amount of nitrogen, the plant food of impor- 
tance in the meal, may be had in other materials, such 
as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, etc., for around 
$30 a ton. It follows, then, that if farmers this year 
use as much cottonseed meal for fertilizer as they did 
last year, they will lose about $15 on every ton that 
they use, or if a total of 330,000 tons is used, the total 
loss will amount to about $5,000,000. Of course, farm- 
ers will not use as much meal this year as they did last, 
because of its increased price, but suppose they use 
only one-half as much, there still remains a loss as a re- 
sult of using the meal as a fertilizer of about $2,500,000. 


However, this is not the only loss involved in the use 
of meal as a fertilizer. When meal is used as a feed, 
it has both a feed and a fertilizer value, because in 
common practice at least one-third of the plant food in 
the meal is returned to the land in the form of manure. 
It follows, then, that if cottonseed meal is worth what 
is charged for it as a feed, or in other words, $45 a ton, 
and also has a fertilizer value, when the manure is re- 
turned, of $15 a ton, then the total value of a ton of 
cottonseed meal is $60 a ton. If the meal is used as a 
fertilizer, it has a value of only $30 a ton, so it follows 
that in thus using our cottonseed meal we are getting 
only half its real value and losing at the rate of about 


$30 a ton. 


According to market reports, the higher price being 
charged for meal is causing a heavy substitution of 
other feeds. But even at $45 a ton, cottonseed meal is 
probably our cheapest protein feed, and we should use 
every ton of it here in the South for feeding purposes 
instead of exporting around a half million tons, as we 
have heen in the habit of doing in the past. 


WHAT IS A GOOD FARM? 


: HAT is a good farm? I ought to know 
this as I have lived on a farm fourteen of 
my seventeen years of life, but I want some 


real information.” 

Thus read a letter that came to us only a few days 
ago. We aren't quite sure we can give the “real in- 
formation” asked for, nor that anyone else can give an 
entirely satisfactory answer. As one person told us 
quite succinctly, “That question covers a lot of terri- 
tory.” 

“A good farm,” said a farm-reared young lady in 
our office, “is one that supports the family in reason- 
able comfort and ease.” And considering the hardship 
and inconveniences in the home that farm women have 
had to endure generally, that might well be a standard 
for all good farms but for the fact that many “good” 
farms have had owners who could well have afforded 
and installed adequate conveniences but didn’t. 

“A good farm,” said another member of our force, 
“is like a good Christian. You have to see one to know 
one.” The same sentiment was echoed by another in, 
“Don’t say ‘What is a good farm?’ Say ‘Where is a 
good farm?’” 

A good farm, however, once it is found, likely will 
have certain characteristics about it that would apply 
to other good farms. What are some of these points 
we would expect to find? What are some of the things 
we would look for in purchasing or renting a new 
farm, .particularly in a strange section? Consider 
these :— 

1. Ability of land to produce large crops per acre or 
capable of being built up to a high state of productivity. 

2. Land that “lies well’ for cultivation and use of labor- 
saving machines. 








Next Week and Later 


A Monthly Review of Important Farm News: A 
New Editorial Feature—By Clarence Poe. 
Feeding and Care of the Calf—By B. W. Kilgore, Jr. 
Getting a Pay Day From Sweet Potatoes — By 
L. A. Niven. 

Cash Track Selling—By J. W. Firor. 

Flood and Wilson Make Their First Acquaintance 
With Africa. 

Vocational Agriculture News and Progress—By 

hapman, 

Florida Gives the Southeast a New Crop—By J. 
Francis Cooper.’ 

sc Cows on a Cotton Farm—By Frank W. 

itch. 








3. Nearness to good roads and markets. 

4. Nearness to good schools, churches, etc. 

5. Is the community in which the farm is located made 
up of progressive, forward-looking people? 

6. A safe and year-round water supply. 


7. Conditions suitable for a diversified plan of cropping, 
both as to physical surroundings and to market. 


8 Favorable climatic conditions. 


_ 9 Can the farm, if radical changes are made in the farm- 
ing system of the section, be adapted to meet the new 
conditions? 


10. Desirable and convenient arrangement of buildings. 


11, Is the farm land in a community likely to increase in 
value over a period of years or are there factors at work 
that sooner or later will mean lower land prices? 


12. Adaptability of the farm to the sort of farming the 
owner expects to practice. 

And even after we've said all this, we recall an old 
saying which we have come to believe as eminently 
correct: “There’s more in the man than there is in the 
land.” Natural advantages won’t make an area a good 
farm unless there’s a good farmer to run it. 


MORE CROPS ON LESS ACREAGE 


ANY seem to be alarmed about the large 

number of people leaving the farm. We do 

not believe there is any need to worry about 
this matter. When farming is as profitable as other 
lines of endeavor we will find plenty of folks ready to 
do the farming. 

The acreage devoted to the growing of crops has 
been reduced in many states. For instance, in New 
York State, we find 19 per cent less acreage growing 
crops than was the case 45 years ago. However, despite 
this 19 per cent reduction in acreage the total crop pro- 
duction is 7 per cent greater than it was 45 years ago. 

What is true in New York State in this respect, is 
more or less true in many other sections of the country. 
One man is producing much more than he did 45 years 
ago. We still have an ample supply and, as a matter 
of fact, overproduction of many of our farm crops, 
despite this lessening of the farm population, and the 
decreasing of the acreage devoted to crops, and unques- 
tionably there is no reason for worry along this line, 
unless it is that we still have too many folks farming. 
This is indicated by the low prices that are often se- 
cured for many farm products. 


EXTENSION WORK 25 YEARS OLD 
FEBRUARY, 1929 

N FEBRUARY, 1929, it will be twenty-five years 

since the United States Department of Agriculture 

began farm demonstration work. Inasmuch as the 
work was first undertaken in Texas, it is altogether 
fitting that its inauguration should be commemorated 
by a national meeting of extension workers in Houston, 
Texas, during the week of February 4, 1929. The Asso- 
ciation of Southern Agricultural Workers will convene 
in that city during the same week. 

The plan of carrying agricultural knowledge to 
farmers by means of demonstrations on the farmers’ 
own farms originated in the effort to combat the boll 
weevil. The first field representatives in extension 
work were J. A. Evans and W. F. Proctor who were 
appointed in 1904 to serve a territory in South Texas. 
So successful was this early work, that demonstrations 
in other lines of farming were added, along with the 
men needed to supervise them. 

In 1906, the first agent was employed to work exclu- 
sively in one county—Smith County, Texas. Other 
states became interested, and in 1914 Congress passed 
the Smith-Lever Act, which provided for codperation 
between all of the state agricultural colleges and_ the 
United States Department of Agriculture in carrying 
on extension work in agriculture and home economics 
throughout the United States. More than 2,000 coun- 
ties now employ one or more extension agents and 
there are altogether more than 5,000 technically trained 
persons engaged in this work. 

The Progressive Farmer has always had a high re- 
gard for extension work and a warm place in its heart 
for extension workers: We are glad that the inaugu- 
ration of this great work is to be commemorated’ with 
fitting exercises, and hope that it will mark a milestone 
on a period of splendid service that will extend ' many 
years into the future. 

ree 
ID you see our picture page last week showing 
types af plows for breaking land the labor-sav- 
ing, time-saving way? To help Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Florida readers to become ‘better acquainted 
with these “machines that save men,” we ‘expect in 
early issues to follow up this page with other pages 
depicting the latest types of machjnery for complete 
seedbed preparation and crop cultivation. 
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Before We Can Save Money, We Must First Learn to Save Things 


Y DEAR Boy:— 
I wonder if you have ever heard of James 


J. Hill, famous a generation ago as the builder 
of the Great Northern Railway? 

Hill not only achieved great success for himself but 
all his life studied other men to 
see why they succeeded or why 
they failed. And after having 
studied the records of thousands 
of such men, he finally told an 
audience of boys and young men 
the secret of business success. In 
short, sharp, ringing sentences that 
seem to cut like knives and crack 
like rifle-shots, he summarized his 
lifelong observations in these 
words :— 

“If you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success or a failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is very simple and it is infalli- 
ble: Are you able to save money? If not, drop out. 
You will lose. You may not think so, but you will 
lose as sure as you live. The seed of success is not 
in you. 

Of caurse, a man by doing good to others can make 
a general success in life without making a business 
success. But so far as business success is concerned, 
James J. Hill was right. Unless you can save money, 
the seed of success is not in you. You will fail. 


What I mainly wish to do in this letter, however, is 
to point out a companion truth that is no less signifi- 
cant than James J. Hill’s—and that is this :— 

It is just as important to save things as it is to 
save money. For, in fact, unless you first learn to 
save things, you will not have money to save. 

Let me repeat that no boy should set up money 
as a sole standard of success. Character and happiness 
are, of course, more important than money. Neverthe- 
less, the habit of saving, the power to say a masterful 
“No,” to our own extravagant whims and desires, this 
in itself is an important discipline in character-build- 
ing; and to have saved some money is almost essential 
to happiness. Consequently from any viewpoint, money- 
thrift is a necessity, and if we are to be thrifty with 
money we must first be thrifty with the things that can 
be turned into money. ; 

I was reared on a farm, live now on a farm, I have 
worked for others on farms and have had other men 
work for me on my farms. And it is on the basis of 
all this farm experience that I wish to appeal to you 
and all other farm boys to be thrifty with things as well 
as with money if you expect to succeed in life. In 
other words, the farm boy who is to make a success in 
life must learn to see a dollar going to waste where 
the general run of folks do not see it—and must then 
save that dollar where the general run of folks would 
pass it by. 
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I should like to be very practical in this talk and 
point out very concretely some of these wastes that a 
farm boy must see and recognize and remedy right on 
his own farm, if he is going to get ahead in the world. 

To begin with, in all our hill country or rolling coun- 
try there is the waste of the soil itself. Consider that 
little wash or gully that is starting on some hillside near 
your home: have you thought that every few hours 
during rainy weather, and perhaps every fifteen minutes 
during bad storms, a dollar bill slips out with the water 
to the creek and then to the river and then to the ocean? 
“Oh, it is not a real dollar bill,” the general run of 
folks will say; and so they do nothing about it. But 
you success-destined boy, you can see it with your 
mind’s eye already: dollar bills slipping away from 
your land in all the muddy water that leaves the farm! 

The soil is the farmer’s capital just as truly as his 
bank account. It would be a very stupid farmer indeed 
who would not wake up if old Mother Nature presented 
to us on the morning of each day an actually itemized 
statement written out like this :— 


Value of fertility in your soil, yesterday 
MOTHER wocccvveccciessevcescesseceerees 
Loss by leaching, gullies and washing during 
the day 
Value of fertility this morning...........- 2,992 
* “Look here,” almost any farmer would say in a case 
like that, “I must do something about this soil-wash 
matter. I wake up and find that eight good dollar bills 
washed away in the rain while I was asleep. And last 
week I lost $6 that way between sunup and noon. And 
the week before $5 one afternoon.” 
__ Fools and wise men might all prosper about equally 
if old Mother Nature grabbed us by the hair of the 


$3,000 





By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


head every morning and just made us see what we are 
losing by preventable waste. But she doesn’t. And so 
it may still be said of the great rum of folks, “Having 
eyes they see not, and having ears they do not under- 
stand.” But if you are to separate yourself from this 
general run and stand out as a success among men, you 
must learn to see where dollars are washing away or 
going to waste—even when stupider folks see nothing 
of the sort. 
iil 

Based on my own farm experiences, may I not point 
out some other places where you need to see (with your 
mind’s eye) real dollar-bills rotting or rusting or being 
eaten up by insects or going up in sthoke or going down 
in water? In other words, when things are wasting, 
money is wasting—for things are convertible into 
money. 

Yonder is a tree that blew down ten years ago and 
rotted. There was $1, $2, or $3 worth of wood or 
lumber in it. Does the sight of it hurt you with a 
sense of unnecessary waste just as if you saw some 
pigs tramping one, two, or three crisp new dollar-bills 
into the mire? 

Lumber is costly, yet there are five or six planks or 
posts on the ground in half-decay instead of being 
piled under shelter against a time of future need. Do 
you just see an old piece of timber or do you see 15, 25 
or 50 cents rotting in each piece? 

I saw two forest fires last week. In either case, prob- 
ably $600 worth of nitrogen and humus was burned up. 
Suppose the farmer had had ten tons of nitrate of soda 
out there which had been destroyed by fire, the fact 
that nitrogen for which he had just paid around $600 
in cash would have made the conflagration a serious 
matter to him. He would have plainly seen his 600 
dollar-bills in the red flames and the blue smoke that 
ascended toward heaven. But because the $600 worth 
of fertility was in the form of dead leaves, pine straw 
and woodsmold, the average man did not realize how 
many pocketbooks full of actual money were repre- 
sented by that fire-loss. 

Farm implements and machinery that ought to last 
ten or twenty years rust out in four or five years for 
lack of paint and oil and must be thrown away. When 
you see a harrow, a plow, a mowing-machine, or a 
weeder rusting half a year in the fields or in the barn- 
lot, do you think, “Well, that is just the same as if 
two, three, ten, twenty, or fifty new dollar-bills were 
out there rotting beyond recognition or recovery”? 
If you do, then you have “the business man’s eye” and 
you are likely to succeed in farming or anything else. 
But if you simply see the rust without seeing the loss, 
then it can be said of you as James J. Hill said of the 
boy who can’t save money, “You will fail. The seed 
of success is not in you.” 

A man breaks a mower-blade through carelessness. 
A new one costs $3.25 at the store besides the time it 
takes to go after it. Is not the loss as real as if $3.25 
had been thrown into the river? 

I wished to rent an extra pair of mules for a short 
time recently. I was told that $2 a day was the least I 
could get them for. Yet perhaps there were days this 
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j POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: ‘APRIL RAIN” 


UR Success Talk on this page presents the 

importance of seeing the actual dollars- 

and-cents that slip away from our farms 
every day and every night in unnecessary wastes. 
Now here is a poem in which we are asked to 
see the real significance of everyday events of a 
somewhat happier sort:— 

It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 


In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


OSD 
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The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. x 


It is not raining rain to me, x 
But fields.of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 





A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman. 
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winter when I had my own mules standing idle when a 
little forethought would have had them just as profit-s 
ably employed as any I might hire now for $2 a day. 
Should I not, then, have visualized the mules as eating 
up $2 for me between sunup and sundown, just as 
wastefully as if I had hired a man at $2 a day and then 
let him sit in the chimney-corner all day? The failure 
to utilize horse and mule labor adequately all the year . 


“round is one of the greatest of all wastes on South- 


ern farms. 


Another great waste consists of doing work without 
doing it well enough to make it effective. Much labor 
is spent on terraces that are not made good enough to 
carry off the water. Spraying is done, but done too 
late or.too poorly to save the fruit. Many farmers 
work hard to put sweet potatoes in hills and then neg- 
lect the final 10 per cent of watchfulness needed to 
make their other 90 per cent of labor count for any- 
thing. It is all as if one built a bridge three-fourths 
the way across a river and then never built the other 
fourth. “Slighted work and half-done tasks are sins,” 
someone has said, and we must feel that way if we are 
to avoid wastes on the farm. 


A leak in the roof ruins feed. A hole in the fence 
lets the cows in the cornfield. Skippers get in the meat. 
Insects get into the peas atid beans. Rats eat several 
bushels of corn. Ashes are thrown in a waste-heap in- 
stead of being put on the land. Files and wrenches are 
lost for lack of a toolbox to put them in. Harness is 
left out in the weather. In all such wastes we must 
learn to see actual dollar-bills and hard-earned dimes, 
quarters, and half-dollars slipping out of our pockets 
just the same as if an old pickpocket named Mr. 
Care Less Ness had actually slit our trousers and 
walked off with our cash. 


I would repeat that there are many other things in 
life more important than money. But some money is 
necessary, and the average farmer has none too much 
of it. There is all the more reason, therefore, why 
farm folks should see to it that none goes to waste. 
You cannot succeed unless you learn to save money, 
and you cannot save money unless you first learn to 
save things. Nor are you likely to save your own 
property later in life unless you learn the habit of sav- 
ing while you are still with your father. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 








| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flowers for Boxes and Baskets 
“De give me the names of several plants suit- 





able for my shady porch and for growing in 
baskets and boxes.” 
Make your choice from this list. Most of them may 
be grown from seed and most of them may, in season, 
be purchased of florists :— 


Abronia Heliotrope 

Alyssum Impatiens 

Asparagus ee Pits 
Begonia Lobelia gracillis 
Bulbs (several kinds) Maurandya 
Candytuft Nasturtium 
Centaurea Othanna classifolia 
Clarkia Oxalis violacea 
Coleus Pelargonium tetatum 


Periwinkle 

Saxifrage Sarmentosa 
Sedum sieboldii 
Sweet William 
Wandering Jew 


Dwarf morning glory 
Ferns (several) 
Fragaria Indica 
Fuschia procumbens 
Geranium 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
A Flower Bulletin You Want 


UCH labor is wasted by not knowing which flow- 

ers suit special situations. Some of our hand- 

somest annual and herbaceous flowering plants 
delight in cool, shady situations, while others thrive 
best in the full glare of the sun. On page 76 of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1171 will be found two dozen or more 
groups of flowering plants classified to suit each pe- 
culiarity of soil or location with which you have to 
deal on your home grounds. Everyone who loves flow- 
ers will find a wealth of encouragement and instruction 
in this bulletin. Just send a postcard or letter to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1171, Annual Flowering Plants. ‘ 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE religion that is afraid of science dishonors God 
and commits suicide——Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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‘‘Nature’s Way,” Plus Added Care Known by Experience to Be Helpful, Is Best 


most milk right after freshening. The most 
profitable cow is the consistent producer through- 
om the entire year or lactation period. Of course, con- 
sisten production in cows is an inherited quality. 
Nevertheless, the way a cow is 
handled, fed, and cared for right 
after freshening determines to a 
large extent the way she will pro- 
duce during the coming year. 
The average farmer wants to 
see his cow reach the 4-, 5-, or 6- 
gallon mark right after the calf is 
dropped. This is probably one of 
the most serious mistakes made by 
the inexperienced dairyman. It is 
the reason why, in a lot of cases, a 
cow starts off milking well and then drops off in her 
milk flow quite materially after a few months. The 
experienced dairymar is willing to take a month or 
sometimes longer to get the cow to her maximum pro- 
duction. If a cow is gradually and slowly brought up 
to her maximum production after calving, her yearly 
production will be far greater than if she were brought 
to her maximum production rapidly after freshening. 
And, then, it is a grea‘ dea! better for the cow. 


Feed Lightly for First Week.—Right after calv- 
ing the cow is naturally in a nervous condition. Her 
body and udder are feverish, she is easily excited and 
in a condition to go off feed or become constipated. 
For this reason, it doesn’t hurt a bit to feed the cow 
nothing but a bran mash (moist but not sloppy), for a 
week after calving. Plenty of silage and all the hay 
she will eat—soybean, clover, or alfalfa preferred—are 
essential to getting the cow off to a good start for a 
profitable year of producing milk and butterfat for her 
owner. Natureé’s food—grass—or soilage crops (fed 
green) is the finest feed and conditioner possible for a 
cow at this time. Nothing is better for a cow right 
after calving than to let her stay in a good pasture 
where she can get plenty of grass, exercise, sunshine, 
and fresh water, with ready access to shade in the hot 
part of the day. 

In handling any kind of livestock, you can’t go far 
wrong by following “nature’s way” as far as possible 


“Tim best cow is tot always the one that gives the 





B. W. KILGORE, JB. 
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By B. W. KILGORE, Jr. 


of and bumping of the udder by the calf is the best 
thing that could happen to reduce inflammation and 
feverishness and at the same time encourage the milk 
flow. If a calf is left with the cow longer than a week, 
them the job of teaching it to drink from a bucket does 
become difficult. Also, when the calf %s finally taken 
away the cow misses its calf more than when it is taken 
away early. All in all, three or four days as a mini- 
mum and a week as the maximum is the ideal time, 
both for the good of the calf and its dam, to remove 
the calf permanently and start bucket feeding. 


Now, we have the cow eating a bran mash, silage, 
hay, and getting plenty of good grazing every day for 
the first week after calving. She should be milking 
well, but far from her maximum. production. But we 
have the satisfaction of knowing she is in ideal condi- 
tion and getting a fine start for the year’s work ahead. 
After the first 48 hours, the cow should be removed 
from the calf night and morning and milked out. Then, 
the cow should be put back with the calf at night and 
for a short time in the day. 


During the first week—which is the critical time in 
conditioning the cow for her year’s work—after milk- 
ing always massage the udder with warm soapy water. 
It is a-good plan to rub the udder with a salve after 
this. Both of these help reduce inflammation and 
fever in the udder. 

After the First Week, Ready for Work.—After 
the first week, the cow should be back to normal and 
ready to get down to real work. All, or practically 
all, inflammation should be gone from the udder. Half 
of the bran can be replaced by the same amount of the 
regular dairy ration. At the end of three or four days, 
by gradually substituting more and more of the regular 
dairy ration for the bran, the cow will be on the regular 
dairy ration entirely. When final substitution is made, 
the ration should not be over four or five pounds a day. 
This may seem a small amount and you may be getting 
impatient because the cow is not giving enough, but 
don’t forget you are feeding for a year’s production— 
not for a few months. 

Feed Each Cow According to Her Needs.—After 


the cow is on the regular ration, increase her feed a 
pound every two_or three days as long as she responds 
with an increased milk flow. When maximum milk 
flow is reached, reduce feed slightly. After that, feed 
grain according to production. A good rule on this is 
to feed one pound of grain to every 2% to 3 pounds of 
milk for Jerseys and Guernseys and one pound of grain 
to every four pounds of milk for Holsteins and Ayr- 
shires. This is a standard rule that must be varied 
according to the cow. The most successful feeders 
study the individual cows and feed them according to 
their individual needs with the standard rule simply 
as a guide—not as a hard and fast rule. If you once 
handle a cow by this method and see her production 
gradually increased ‘and stay consistently high month 


by month, you'll never go back to the old method of’ 


feeding for immediate high production. 

A good dairyman studies his cows year in and year 
out. He is especially_careful with them during the 
seasons of the year when they need particular care. It 
is the intelligent care at these times which distinguishes 
or discovers the truly good dairyman and lifts both 
himself and his business to the level in industry and 
intelligence of any other business. A good dairyman, 
by combining good feeding practices and methods of 
management with “nature’s way” has one of the biggest 
and most interesting jobs in the world. 

Editor’s Note.—In this week’s article Mr. Kilgore has 

Gomme as a part of our 1928 livestock series, “Feed 


and 
of the Cow After Calving.” Next week he will dis- 
cuss the “Care and Feeding the Calf.” 


=. 
The Profits in Purebred Dairy Sires 


N A NEW publication just issued by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, as Leaflet No. 16-L, Purebred Dairy 
Sires, the author quotes figures obtained from the 

records of dairy-herd-improvement associations in all 
parts of the United States that show how rapidly a 
good dairy sire can increase the production of a herd 
of average cows. Cows in these herds having an aver- 
age yearly production of 4,695 pounds of milk and 179 
pounds of butterfat a year and mated to purebred sires, 
produced daughters that averaged 7,607 pounds of milk 
and 300 pounds of butterfat, a gain in one generation 
of 2,912 pounds of milk and 121 pounds of butterfat 
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with the added care and feeding that 
has been learned through experience to 
bring the best results. 

When Should the Calf Be Taken 
Away ?—The working end of the cow 
is the udder. It requires the greatest 
amount of care after calving. The cow 
should not be milked out during the 
first 48 hours after calving. The calf 
should be left with the cow during this 
time. The nursing of the calf is the 
best way to start getting the udder in 
condition and it also helps more than 
anything else in getting the cow back 
to normal and reducing nervousness. 
Leaving the milk in the cow’s udder, 
with the exception of what the calf 
gets, is the best insurance against milk 
fever. 

There is a lot of difference of opinion 
as to how long the calf should be left 
with the cow. Some people take the 
calf away immediately; others leave 
the calf with its mother for three or 
four days, and some for a week or more, 
There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to each of these practices. The 
calf that is taken away immediately 
and never sucks the cow is easier to 
teach to drink. On the other hand, this 
one small advantage is greatly offset 
by the effect on both the cow and the 
calf. Then, if it is handled right it is 
not only an interesting job but a lot of 
fun to teach the calf to drink. The 
cow’s milk right after freshening is 
different in composition from that later 
‘on. This milk, called “colostrum,” is 
' mature’s way of giving the new-born 
calf a “running start” in life.- Colos- 
trum is not only a laxative for the calf 
but furnishes more minerals and pro- 
teins than regular milk. 

It is a big. handicap to the calf not 
to be left with its mother for at least 
three or four \days or, better still, a 
week. Not only is the calf benefited, 
but the cow is helped and the problem 
of handling the, udder is simplified 
- again by “nature's way.” The nursing 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: TOM WATSON ON PLANTING CORN 


(This prose-poem by the famous Tom Watson of Georgia is No. 3 of a 
series of little masterpieces of agricultural prose. No. 1 was Senator Vest's 


eulogy on the dog. No. 2 was Dr. L. H. Bailey on Spring Plowing. 


No. 4 


next week will be John James Ingalls on “Grass.”) 


HE bluebird was out today; out 
in his glossiest plumage, his throat 
gurgling with song. 

For the sunlight was warm and 
radiant in all the South, and the com- 
ing spring had laid its benediction on 
every field and hedge and forest. 

The smell of newly plowed ground 
mingled with the subtle incense of the 
yellow jasmine; and from every or- 
chard a shower of the blossoms of 
peach and apple and pear was wafted 
into the yard and hung lovingly on the 
eaves and in the piazzas of the old 
homestead—the old and faded home- 
stead. 

Was there a cloud in all the sky? 
Not one, not one. 

“Gee! Mule!!!” 

“Dad blast your hide, why don’t you 
gee-e-EE!!” 

Co-whack! goes the plowline on the 
back of the patient mule—the digni- 
fied upholder of mortgages, “time 
price” accounts, and the family credit 
generally. 

Down the furrow, and up the fur- 
row; down to the woods, and up to 
the fence—there they go, the sturdy 
plowman and his much-enduring but 
indispensable mule. 

For the poplar leaves are now as 
big as squirrel ears and it’s ‘time to 
plant corn.’ 

Peeping from the thicket, near’ at 
hand, the royal redbird makes note 





of what is going on, nor is the thrush 
blind to the progress of the corn- 
dropper. And seated with calm but 
watchful dignity on the highest pine 
in the thicket sits the melancholy 
crow, sharpening his appetite with all 
the anticipated pleasures of simple 
larceny. 

The mocking-bird circles and 
swoops from tree to tree, and in her 
matchless bursts of varied song no 
cadence is wanting, no melody 
missed. 

The hum of the bees is in the air; 
white butterflies, like snowflakes, fall 
down the light and lazily float away. 


The robin lingers about the China 
tree, and the bluejay, lifting his 
plumed frontlet, picks a quarrel with 
every feathered acquaintance and 
noisily asserts his grievances. 

The joree has dived deeper into the 
thicket, and the festive sap-sucker, 
he of the scarlet crest, begins to come 
to the front, inquisitive as to the lo- 
cation of bugs and worms: 


On such a day, such a cloudless, 
radiant, flower-sweetened day, the 
horseman slackens the rein as he rides 
through lanes and quiet fields; and he 
dares to dream that the children of 
God once loved each other. 


On such a day one may dream that 
the time might come when they would 
do so again. 

THOMAS E. WATSON. 
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per cow. 


This increase in butterfat production, 
at 50 cents a pound, is worth about $60. 
Allowing about 25 per cent for the ex- 
tra feed required for the higher pro- 
duction, the value of the net gain per 
daughter due to the purebred sire would 
be about $45. A purebred bull would 
need to sire only a few such daughters 
to pay for himself, and the yearly in- 
come would be increased by an amount 
equal to $45 multiplied by the number 
of his producing daughters. 


A copy of the leaflet may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
SAYS— 


Secrecy in Codperatives 


E STILL find a few managers 

of codperatives and few direc- 

tors who believe that the way 
to run a concern of this sort is to keep 
the membership as much in the dark-as 
possible. More _ sensible 
managers and_ directors 
have found that this is the 
best way to invite dissen- 
sion, decrease patronage, 
and incur bankruptcy. J. 
W. Jones, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, made a good statement on this 
the other day which is worth readinz 
by anyone who has any connection with 
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a cooperative institution. Mr. Jones 
said :-— ' 
“Secrecy is bad policy. Members 


often get notions and then cOmmiunicate 
these notions as facts, and these sup- 
posed facts may be more unfavorable 
than the real facts, but on these the 
membership acts and reacts.” 

A coéperative that follows the policy 
of telling its members the. truth will 
have its troubles but it will get over 
them. The main asset of any codper- 
ative is the confidence of its members. 
A policy of soctary puts that asset on 
the junk heap.— pllace’s armer. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


A Better Day 
ISHOP William T. Manning, of 
B New York, in looking over the pres- 
ent year, indulges in the hope of three 
things that he believes are coming nearer. 
These three things 
are worth the while 
of every man’s con- 
sideration. He be- 

lieves :— 

1.. “That we shall 
see a lessening of 
the spirit of contro- 
versy among Chris- 
tians.” 

To this, in coun- 
try and in town, we 
all say, “God hasten the day.” The pride 
of opinion has too long made us stiff- 
necked. Stiff necks are always diseased 
somewhere. Men cannot all believe alike, 
or think alike, but we can all love alike. 

The black eye which we try to give to 
a fellow Christian will not help him to 
see any better. Is it not a truth that 
when two men fight, or argue about the 
forms of religion and worship, they lose 
the spirit of the Master entirely? 

2. “That we shall see a further awak- 
ening of true and simple faith in Christ 
as our divine Lord and Leader.” 

Men have waged many battles over 
just how divine Jesus was, but today, the 
best thought of most men is that in some 
way He is bigger, and better, and safer 
for saving and leading us than anyone 
else. 

If all who believe in Him would 
crowd more closely to Him, we would 
all find ourselves strangely nearer to 
each other. One head can ask questions 
that a thousand heads cannot answer. 
When all of our knowledge is in, we are 
still colossal in our ignorance. I wonder 
if there will not always be a divine wis- 
dom for men in the words, “A little 
child shall lead them”? Maybe we are 
bigger when we trust than in any other 
mood. Does not the heart often give the 
head its truest answer? 


3. “That the year will see a distinct 
advance in the movement for visible fel- 
lowship and brotherhood among all 
Christians.” 

Old errors die slowly. A good old- 
fashioned prejudice, nursed through sev- 
eral generations of misunderstanding, is 
a difficult thing to kill. Now suppose 
we Christians should for 50 years try to 
believe all the good possible of all other 
Christians; to say all manner of appreci- 
ative things of each other, and’ now and 
then breathe a prayer for the cessation of 
misunderstandings, would it not help for- 
ward the Kingdom of Brotherhood? 

1 ie |e 

Let me formulate this prayer :— 

All whom I cannot understand, and 
who cannot understand me, dear Lord, 
help me to love. All who travel to- 
ward heaven by a different road, help 
them to arrive. All who love the right 
and try to do it, help me to forgive and 
befriend. Keep them from falling into 
sin, and make me a helping hand to them 
in their need. Amen. 


| ASK ME ANOTHER | 
Answers on Page 28 | 


HAT native American plant is sup- 


posed to have been popularized by Sir 
Walter Raleigh? 


2. What are Karakul sheep? 


3. Of what class of plants, which store ni- 
trogen in the soil, are peanuts a member? 
4. What farm organization was the leader 
im railway legislation? 


5. Who pays the freight; the producer or 
@onsumer? 


6. When was free land exhausted? 
71s the size of farms in the United States 
mMcreasing or decreasing? 

8. What is eminent domain? 

9. What per cent of the possible crop. yields 


in the country are destr i 
i oyed b 
Msect pests? ene Ges 











J. W. HOLLAND 








Shoe What per cent of pfesent- farm owners 
re tenants before becoming owners? 
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.....all others trail 


Chrysler “72” performance 
makes all other performance in 
its field seem as out-of-date as 
last year’s license plates. All you 
have to do is to ride in a “72,” 
and drive it to appreciate the 
difference. 


Only Chrysler’s great engineer- 
ing staff and precision manu- 
facturing organization — only 
Chrysler Standardized ity 
— could have produ such 
performance results. 


Only Chrysler engineers could 
have developed 75 h. p. from an 
engine of such moderate size, 
insuring economy and longlife, 
as well as extraordinary power. 


You can, at will, do 72 miles an 


hour and more — smooth, easy 
miles—due to this vibrationless 
engine with counterweighted 


seven-bearing crankshaft. 


It takes mountain grades at con- 
stant acceleration. In traffic, 
the “72” flashes to the fore with 
characteristic Chrysler get-away. 


The safety and simplicity of 
Chrysler’s self-equalizing hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes in- 
sure positive braking on all 
four wheels at one time and 


make Chrysler brakes surer. 


Go to any Chrysler salesroom 
andask fora“72” demonstration. 
Drive the car where and as you 
will. Demonstration will oe 





to you just how much 


the “72” performs. 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” — Two-passenger Coupe (with 

rumble seat), $1545; Royal Sedan, $1595; Sport Roadster 

(with rumble seat), $1595; Four-passenger Coupe, $1595; 

Town Sedan, $1695; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), 

$1745; Crown Sedan, $1795. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, sub- 

ject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time payments. 


New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine—designed to take full advan- 
tage of high-compression gas, giving 12% greater torque with 


greater 


speed, power and hill-climbing ability; standard equip- 


ment on all body models of the 112 h. p. Imperial “80,” also 


standard on the roadsters, and 


available at slight extra cost 


for other body types, of the “62” and “72.” 
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Best Ways of Putting in Fertilizer 
for Cotton 
“¥ HAVE my land middle-bursted now, 
and would like to have your advice 
as to how to apply my superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) and nitrate for cotton. 
I have tried your sys- 
tem of throwing in 
one furrow with a 
one-horse turner, ap- 
plying the fertilizer 
and finishing bedding 
out on this; but my 
rows are narrow and 
I find in harrowing 
down my beds be- 
fore planting I drag 
out considerable fer- 
tilizer, and am afraid that it is too shallow 
and that it will injure the stand. Please 
give me your opinion.” 

In applying fertilizers for cotton be- 
fore planting, we have just about aban- 
doned the plan of throwing in one fur- 
row and putting the fertilizer on this, as 
sometimes with this plan the seed may 
come in too close contact with the strong 
fertilizer and be injured. Now we merely 
put the fertilizer down in the furrow and 
bed out on it, either by throwing two 
furrows on it with a turn plow and then 
breaking out with a middle-burster, or 
doing it all at one trip with a middle- 
burster. The latter plan, I believe, is as 
good as any. 




































































B. L. MOSS 


Side-dressing Cotton in Arkansas 


READER farming hill land in Ar- 

kansas sends the following inquiry: 
“Where I am using 12-4-4 fertilizer un- 
der my cotton, would you advise the use 
of nitrate of soda as a side-dressing? If 
so, how much should I use per acre?” 

Yes, I would certainly advise’ side- 
dressing under these conditions. On any 
ordinary hill land, for cotton a 12-44 
fertilizer is not well balanced, in that it 
is short on nitrogen and long on phos- 
phoric acid. On such soils I have found, 
and most of our experiment station evi- 
dence bears me out, that something like 
equal parts phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
should be used, if the crop is to do its 
best. 

How much nitrate of soda should be 
used as a side-dressing will of course de- 
pend upon how much of the 12-4-4 is 
used at planting time, and this fact this 
inquirer does not give us. However, if 
300 pounds per acre of the 12-4-4 is 
used, which is probably around the aver- 
age application, IT would suggest 100 to 
150 pounds nitrate per acre in addition. 
If only 200 pounds per acre of 12-4-4 is 
used, 100 pounds nitrate should be about 
right; and if as much as 400 pounds per 
acre of the 12-4-4 is applied, as much as 
200 pounds per acre of nitrate. may be 
very profitably applied. 


Side-dress, Even if It Calls for 
Extra Help 


“¥ HAVE sandy loam land with a red 

clay subsoil, on which I am planting 
cotton this year. I plan using 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda and 300 pounds super- 
Phosphate (acid phosphate) per acre. I 
first expected to use half the nitrate at 
planting time and other half around the 
cotton, but I am pretty heavily cropped, 
and may not have time to get it out at the 
right time. Do you think it would pay. 
me to put it all at planting time,-under 
these circumstances?” 

In using 200 pounds of nitrate per acre 
on cotton, I\think you will get decidedly 
better results’ from putting one-half un- 
der and the other half around the cotton, 
particularly on your type of land. I feel 
so sure of this, that if I were in your 
place I believeI would use part as a side- 
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4 What Farmers Want to Know About 


Moss Discusses Authoritatively Important Fertilizing, Planting, and Other Problems 


By B. L. MOSS 


dressing, even if I had to hire a little 
extra labor in putting it out. 


Where to Put Fertilizer in Side- 
Dressing 


2 HAT kind of a plow do you use 


to make your furrow for side- 
applications of nitrate of soda to cotton? 
How close to the cotton should the ni- 
trate be put, and how deep?” 

After we chop our cotton, we dirt it 
with fairly small heel-sweeps, twice to 
the row, then put the nitrate in the shal- 
low furrow thus made, and then cover it 
by going once in each middle with a 
larger heel-sweep. This puts it probably 
two to three inches from the cotton, and 
it is covered one to two inches deep. 


Geese as Hoe Hands 


“ AVE you ever tried geese to keep 
down grass in cotton, and if so, 

with what results?” 
Yes, last year’s experience with geese 
convinced me that they are very excel- 








; County Agent J. W. Helms (second from 
by Helms), and Director M. J. 


potash, and I would go right ahead and 
use it. 


Methods of Side-dressing With 
Nitrate 


“D)LEASE tell me in detail in regard 

to side-dressing cotton with nitrate 
of soda, especially the manner and time. 
If by hand, do you drop beside the cot- 
ton, or do you broadcast? What do you 
think of broadcasting nitrate in cotton 
at an early stage of cultivation?” 


Here, as soon as we chop cotton we go 
around it with small heel-sweeps, “dirt- 
ing” it, thus leaving it on a slight ridge. 
We then distribute the nitrate by hand in 
the shallow furrow on one side of the 
cotton, and cover lightly by cultivating 


, with somewhat larger plows that fill the 


furrows where the nitrate is dropped. 
As our cotton is very thick in the drill, 
we scatter a continuous stream of fer- 
tilizer along the row, making no particu- 
lar attempts to put it by each hill or 
stalk of cotton. This _ side-application 
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STUDYING COTTON IN GENEVA COUNTY 


left, District Agent M. H. Pearson (standing 


Funchess of the Alabama Experiment Station (man wearing 


straw hat and standing in middle row), are shown talking about cotton to Geneva farmers. 


lent hoe-hands, and we will use probably 
150 head of them this year. Where we 
used geese, no hoeing was necessary ex- 
cept to chop the cotton, and far less cul- 
tivation was required, because there was 
no grass to kill 


No Harmful Effect From Muriate 
of Potash 


N Arkansas reader says that he had 

planned to use muriate of potash 
as a source of potash in his cotton fer- 
tilizer; but that he has recently heard 
that it has a “kick-back” to it, and that 
it will ruin his land. He says that he 
can get a pound of potash much cheaper 
in the muriate of potash than in kainit, 
but will use the latter if I think muriate 
will be injurious. 

I may be short of information on this 
particular point, but I certainly have 
never heard or read that muriate of pot- 
ash will ruin or even injure land. The 
chlorine in muriate of potash does affect 
the quality of some crops, as in tobacco, 
the burning quality of which is impair- 
ed; but it will not injure the quality, nor, 
so far as I know, will it hurt the soil. 
As a matter of fact, the potash in kainit 
is also in the muriate form, and if muri- 
ate of potash injures the soil, then the 
kainit will do the same. Frankly, I do 
not believe there is anything to what 
this reader has heard about muriate of 


should be made by the time the first 
squares begin to appear. By no means 
broadcast your nitrate, as it should be 
near the plants, 4 to 6 inches, so that 
they will get it and grow off rapidly. 


Selecting Land for a Farm 
“t EXPECT to buy some land soon and 

can have my choice of sandy loam 
with a red clay subsoil, or a rather stiff 
gray loam with yellowish clay subsoil. 
Which would you think would be the 
better buy at the same price, other things 
being equal, except the character of the 
soil? The sandy soil with red subsoil is 
rather knobby, and ‘the gray soil with 
yellow subsoil is fairly level. Whichever 
land T buy, I intend to grow cotton and 
corn, and general farm crops. I intend 
to do most of the work myself, and of 
course the land of a more level topo- 
graphy would enable me to use more im- 
proved tools. TI shall be glad to have 
your opinion.” 

As between your red land and grayish 
land, if the land with the red clay sub- 
soil is not so steep but that you can ter- 
race it and. hold it, I would prefer it as 
cotton land, especially. As you know, 
the sandy land with red clay underneath 
is good cotton land, even in rather wet, 
bad years, and cotton is the crop we must 
depend upon for the cash. On the other 
hand, if your red land is so steep that it 
will wash and gully on you, and if your 
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gray land is well enough drained to make 
cotton even in a fairly wet year, then the 
gray may be the better buy. You will un- 
derstand that’ this is a~question rather 
difficult to answer, without actually see- 
ing the land in question. 


A Question of Fertilizers and Soil 


Improvement ° 

2 O YOU think it would pay a man 

on our average hill land to keep 
twice as much land as he intends to cul- 
tivate and cultivate half of it for five 
years, sowing the other half in lespedeza, 
then cultivate the other half for five years 
and sowthe otherin lespedeza for soil 
improvement?” 

No, I do not approve of the plan of 
letting half the land go in lespedeza for 
five years as a means of soil improve- 
ment, then putting it in crops for five 
years and letting the other half go in 
lespedeza. for another five years. I try 
to keep all my tillable acres busy making 
crops, and I can much more profitably 
buy the nitrogen I need than I can af- 
ford to lose the use of half my land 
every year. 


How Long Before Planting May 
Fertilizers Be Applied? 

AM using 150 pounds nitrate of 

soda, 300 pounds superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), and 100 pounds kainit per 
acre, before planting my cotton, with 150 
pounds nitrate per acre to go around it 
as a side-dressing. I would like to put 
in this fertilizer about 10 days ahead 
of planting, so the beds can settle before 
I plant. Would this be too long in ad- 
vance of planting? My land is well ter- 
raced, with no washing.” 

I assume that your land has a clay 
subsoil, and in this case you will be quite 
safe in putting down your fertilizer 10 
days or even two weeks before planting. 
The Mississippi Delta Experiment Sta- 
tion, last spring, had its nitrate put out 
on its experimental plots when the over- 
flow came. Despite the fact that water 
was on this land five weeks, the fertili- 
zed plots gave a yield of a third of a 
bale of cotton per acre more than the 
plots not fertilized. This is rather strong 
evidence that fertilizers may quite safely 
be put out well in advance of planting 
time. 


Dropping Cotton Seed in Hills 

“¥ HAVE a cotton planter that drops 

the seed in hills, averaging about eight 
seed to the place, I believe. It can be set 
to drop in hills either 9, 12, 13, or 16 
inches apart. IT cannot make up my mind 
as to which distance is best. I like thick 
cotton, as you advocate, as it does best 
on our hill lands here. What distance be- 
tween hills would you think best?” 


Hills 16 inches apart, with three to 
five stalks in a. hill, would, in my opin- 
ion, be ideal spacing on your hill lands, 
and I think this is the spacing you should 
aim at. However, I am afraid of put- 
ting only 8 or 10 seeds in a hill, for if 
you get a heavy, packing rain right after 
planting, followed by cold weather, I 
fear you will get a very bad stand. I be- 
lieve the planter that drops seed in hills 
should put down not less than 20 to 30 
seed every 15 to 18 inches. With rows 
3 feet wide, and 120,000 seed ‘to the 
bushel, this will mean only five to seven 
pecks of seed per acre, witich jis none 
too much. Skips do not make) cotton, and 
a perfect stand is of the highest impor- 
tance if paying yields are to be made. 

FE=o 

RUIT stains will come out of 

white or fast colored materials if 
the stained part is placed over a bowl 
and boiling water is poured through it 
from a height. | 
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By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








Caring for the Eyes, from Infancy 
' to"Old Age 
AKING care of the eyes should be- 


gin with the baby. It is quite easy 
to do. Just cleanse the eyes of the new 


_ born babe and drop a few drops of a 10 


per cent solution of 
argyrol or 5 per cent 
solution of silver 
nitrate in the baby’s 
eyes. This should 
be done by the doc- 
tor or midwife. If 
after a few hours, 
the eyes contain 
slight’ secretions, 
wash them ont. with 
boric acid solution. 
This can be done by squeezing the 
boric acid solution from a small bunch 
of. absorbent cotton into the eyes. This 
can be done two or three times a day. 
The boric acid solution can be had from 
any druggist. 

If the eyes show much inflammation 
or pus oozing out, call a doctor at once. 
It does not take many hours of severe 
inflammation of the eyes to render a baby 
blind beyond_all help. 

Keep the baby’s eyes shaded from the 
bright glare of artificial lights or sun- 
lights. His bonnet should have a brim, 





DR. REGISTER 


_ and by all means keep strong chemicals, 


lye, etc., and such things as knives, scis- 
sors, crochet rieedles, pins, needles, all 


* kinds of fireworks, slingshots and things 


of that kind, not only out of the reach of 
the baby, but also out of the hands of 
older children .when they are playing 
arotind the baby. See that the baby’s 
finger nails are trimmed and he has no 
sharp pointed toys to play with. 


At Six Years of Age—When the 
child enters school, his eyes should be 
tested. Most schools have the services 
of a school nurse who gives the child a 
preliminary eye test. If the nurse finds 
any trouble, the child should at once 
have the advantage of an examination by 
a good oculist—a doctor who specializes 
in treatment of the eyes. 


Overwork.—Do not let children do 
toe much reading outside of their regu- 
lar school. work. The eye needs rest 
just as any other part of the body. A 
child should be taught the proper dis- 
tance from the eyes to hold reading mat- 
ter. The right distance is about 14 
inches. If the child holds his book close 
to the eyes in order to read, it does not 
always mean that he is near-sighted. It 
may be habit, but in cases like this he 
should have the advice of a doctor. 


Light—Daylight is, of course, the 
best light to read and work in. The next 
best is good electric light. The light 
Should not shine directly in the eye, but 
rather on the book, or on the work the 
child is doing. . 

Rest.—It is a good habit for persons 
using their eyes continually, as in read- 
ing, writing, or making figures, to look 
away from the. work occasionally and 
toward a distant object. This changes the 
focus of the eye and relieves the strain 
on certain muscles. 

Older Eyes.—As we grow older, our 
eye problems are more varied. Grown 
people have to work and use their eyes 
under all kinds of conditions, but there 
is even for them such a thing as conserv- 
ing the eyes. Reading on trains, busses 
and street cars is very trying on the eyes, 
as the motion of the vehicle causes the 
eyes to be changing focus continually. 
When the eyes are tired, they should 
have a rest. A headache is often the 
signal of tired and sick eyes. One’s 
health is often reflected in the eyes. 

When the eyes begin to fail, under 40 
years of age, there is usually some phy- 
sical defect, such as bad teeth, bad ton- 
sils, or kidney trouble, which should have 
the immediate attention of a doctor. 
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-a Successful Six 
now winning Even 
reater Success 


With its many great new features, 
the New Series Pontiac Six repre- tion and the AC fuel pump assure 
sents one of the most striking ex- | more pronounced engine efficien- 
amples of automotive progress CY: While all around driving 
ever offered the public. Each one enjoyment is enhanced by such 
of its engineering advancements unexpected costly car items ” 
is an important advancement—a dash gasoline gauge and yor sal 

‘ vagy dental lock—and by magnificent 
vital contribution to finer per- 


new Fisher bodies. 
formance, greater economy and 


more marked owner satisfaction. Almost every one of the advance- 


ments embodied in the New 
Series Pontiac Six is a feature con- 
tributing to long life. And long 
life is a quality for which the 
Pontiac Six has always been far 
mous—a quality which is the 
basis of Pontiac’s great success. 


The famous G-M-R cylinder head 
adds smoothness, snap and speed 
to a marked degree. The cross- 
flow radiator eliminates 95% of 
all cooling cares and worries. 
New manifolding and carbure- 
Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster; $745; Phaeton, $775; Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door Sedan, $825; Sport 
Landau Sedan, $875. Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices at factory. Delivered 


prices include minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the liberal 
General Motors Time Payment Plan, 


. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR “COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCT OF 





GENERAL MOTORS 
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seup FOR FREE PAINT BOXSET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 

we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 

"Phe Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 

CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 


sending us to pay for a four-year sub- 
sotiption fo THE PPROGRESSIVE, FARM- 
Se oGheSsive FARMED peor money will 
PR , your money w 

F. REE! be refunded when the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO . 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala.. 
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lightning - proof. 

three times as long as or- 
: / nary kind. Quality in ev- 
a ery detail. Styles and types for 
every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 

world’ ulacturers of 
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Estimates 424-474 Batter $t., Cincinnatl, 
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Georgia Results Show That Hairy Vetch, Hungarian Vetch and Austrian Winter Peas Lived Through 
By G. A. HALE, 


Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


HE extremely cold weather during 
the first part of January, when the 
temperature ranged from I to 15 degrees 
above zero at this station, afforded an 


excellent opportunity to study the win- 
ter hardiness of the several legumes un- 
der different conditions. 
table gives the number of plants out of 
every 100 killed in the winter legume 
test which was planted on the level Oc- 
tober 11. : 


Plants killed 
Crop out of 100 
SE URGED ve cavebovebecss veecerss 0 
Hungarian vetch No. 14,449 ...... 0 
Austrian winter peas ............. 0 
ee. ee 3» 
EN DEE 5a so. 6 cies seceedes 31 
Common hardy vetch No. 34,947.. 77 
Monantha vetch ..........,.. wath 89 
Common vetch No. 13,427......... 100 
Black bitter vetch .............. ; 100 
INR sna be is deneenceee ries 100 


Austrian winter peas, hairy and Hun- 
garian vetch are the only crops which 
survived the severe cold without a large 
number of plants being killed. Austrian 
winter peas may prove to be a very good 
winter cover crop for the Piedmont sec- 
tion as the plots made an excellent 
growth. 


Hairy Beat Monantha 


AIRY vetch is well known to many 

farmers for its ability to make a 
fair growth under adverse conditions. In 
previous experiments at this station, it 
has been demonstrated that a good crop 
of hairy vetch plowed under adds as, much 
nitrogen to the soil as 825 pounds of 
nitrate of soda contains. In addition to 
the nitrogen added, the vetch also adds 
organic matter and prevents loss of plant 
food and soil by leaching and washing 
during the winter. This is the first year 
that Hungarian vetch has been grown on 
the station farm, but no doubt it will 
prove valuable as the plants are very 
thrifty and resemble Hairy vetch in early 
growth. 


Monantha vetch which has shown much 
promise as a go0il builder failed, when 
sowed level, to live through the severe 
cold in sufficient quantity to be of value 
for green mantre. Until the cold weather, 
Monantha had made a very luxuriant 
growth and bid fair to outyield all the 
other species in the test. The soil was 


The following 


rather dry during the fall and the harder- 
seeded vetches like Hairy and Augusta 
were very slow in germinating while the 
Monantha vetch came up to a full stand 
immediately. Another advantage of this 
species is that it produces a good crop 
of seed and one of the main reasons why 
Southern farmers are not sowing more 
vetch is because of the scarcity and high 
price of seed. 


Augusta Vetch and Crimson Clover 


UGUSTA vetch grows without cul- 
4 & tivation in this section but the plants 
were killed badly when sowed level. The 
plots sowed to this variety came up very 
slowly and unevenly and although the 
soil lacked moisture, no doubt a good 
stand would have resulted if the seed 
had been treated chemically or physically 


to soften the hard outer covering. Many 
untreated seed failed to germinate be- 
tween moist blotting paper while seed 
from the same lot rubbed between pieces 
of sand paper germinated quickly. Au- 
gusta vetch is a good seed yielder and 
reseeds itself on uncultivated fields in 
this section. 


Crimson clover winterkilled more than 
we expected. However the plants were 
rather young and no doubt would have 
been much hardier if the seed had come 
up soon after sowirig and made a good 
growth in the early fall. Previous ex- 
periments at this station show ‘that a 
goed crop of crimson clover plowed un- 
der adds as much nitrogen to the soil as 
is contained in 477 pounds of nitrate of 
soda and also much organic matter 
which increases the water holding capac- 


Re 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


A FIELD MEETING OF FARMERS IN RUSSELL COUNTY, ALA., TO STUDY VETCH 
County Agent W. R. Turnipseed is standing in center. 





ity of the soil and makes it easier to - 


work. This crop has wonderful possi- 
bilities as a winter cover and green ma- 
nure crop and Southern farmers will give 
it more attention as the value of growing 
a crop during the winter is more gener- 
ally appreciated. 

Horse Beans, Common or Oregon, and 
Black Bitter vetch were entirely killed 
and are not safe for winter crops under 
Central Georgia conditions. 


Hope for Monantha and Augusta 
I‘ IS probable that the difficulty of 

winterkilling of Monantha and Au- 
gusta vetch may be overcome by the-use 
ofthe open furrow method of sowing 
which consists in sowing the seed in a 
trench or drill furrow about four inches 
below the surface of the soil. Several 
plots of Monantha and Augusta vetch 
were sowed by this method on land ad- 
jacent to the variety test and only about 
8 out of every 100 plants were killed. 
Enough of each kind survived to insure 
a good growth for turning under. Ful- 
ghum and Appler oats also survived 
where sowed by the open furrow method 
while the same varieties sowed level 
were killed by the cold. 

The date of seeding vetch seems to 
affect its winter-hardiness as Hairy vetch 
sowed level on October 11 was not 
killed while adjacent plots sowed on Oc- 
tober 25 and November 8 were damaged 
considerably by the low temperatures. The 
rate of seeding vetch apparently does not 
affect its winter hardiness. However, where 
Monantha vetch was sowed with Fulghum 
oats a larger percentage survived than 
where the vetch was sowed alone. The 
eats afford some protection for the 
vetch. Hairy vetch sowed at the rate 
of five pounds to the acre has given a 
fair stand this season, but 20 pounds to 
the acre is a much safer rate. 

In conclusion, there is a great differ- 
ence in the ability of the various winter 
legume crops to survive severe winters. 
The method of sowing and other condi- 
tions may be important factors in the 
growing of leguminous cover crops. The 
growing of winter legumes, when done 
intelligently, is an excellent means of 
improving both the fertility and tilth of 
Southern soils. 


How Thick Should Cotton be Spaced? 


Four Years’ Results at Alabama Station Present Evidence on This Problem 


By H. B. TISDALE, 
Plant Breeder, Alabama Experiment Station 


COTTON spacing experiment has 

been conducted at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station on fertilized and unfer- 
tilized sandy loam soil for the past four 
years, which time has been fairly repre- 
sentative of the different kinds of sea- 
sons in which cotton is grown in Ala- 
bama. The average results of this ex- 
periment should help to determine the 
method of spacing+cotton to obtain the 
highest yields, especially on sandy loam 
soils similar to the soil on which. this 
Spacing test was made. 


All plots of the cotton spacing experi- 
ment were run in duplicate. The rows 
on all plots were 334 feet apart. The 
seed were planted by hand under a wire 
line measured and marked for each spac- 
ing in the drill. The plants were thinned 


by hand at the usual time to the required 


number per hill. One, two, three and 
four plants were left at spacings of 6, 
12, 18, 24).30, and 36 inches in the drill. 
One-half of each plot was left unfertili- 


zed and ‘the other half received 600 
pounds of, superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate), 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
and 300 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre. The Codk wilt resistant variety 


’ 
‘ 


of cotton was used and no attempt was 
made to control the boll weevil during 
the course of the experiment. 


Effect of Spacing on Yield 


HE average results show that the 

highest yield on the fertilized soil was 
made from spacing 18 inches in the drill 
with 2 plants per hill or 16,592 plants per 
acre, and the highest yield on the unfer- 
tilized soil was made from spacing 24 
inches in the drill with 2 plants per hill, 
or 12,445 plants per acre. There were 


TABLE | | 


Average yield from all plots having the 
same distance between hills. 








Inches apart in Pounds seed cotton per acre 


the drill Fertilized Unfertilized 
6 OR4 491 
12 1,007 $32 
18 1,079 557 
24 1,075 568 
30 988 $13 
% 989 515 


only small differences in the yields from 
spacings giving 8,296 plants per acre and 
spacings giving 49,780 plants per acre. 
The figures from this test show a wide 
range in the number of plants that can 
be used per acre without affecting the 
yield very greatly. A more definite idea 
of the best arrangement and number of 
plants per acre to use should be given by 
averaging separately the yields from all 
plots with the same distance in the drill 
and all plots having the same number of 
plants per hill. Tables 1 and 2 show these 
results. 


Table 1 shows that when all spacings 


TABLE 2 | 














Average yield from all plots having the 
same number of plants per hill. 


Number plants Pounds seed cotton per acre 


per hill Fertilized Unfertilized 
1 968 $25 
2 1,046 556 
3 1,031 531 
4 1,037 509 


are compared regardless of the number 
of plants per hill the highest yields are 
made with 18 and 24 inches in the drill 
on both the fertilized and unfertilized 
soil. However, the 18-inch 
showed a slight advantage on the fertili- 
zed soil and the 24-inch spacing showed 
a slight advantage on the unfertilized 
soil. These results indicate that cotton 
plants can be left thicker on well fer- 
tilized than on unfertilized land. 

Table 2 shows that the highest yields 
were made from 2 plants per hill on both 
the fertilized and unfertilized soil when 
the yields from all plots are averaged 
according to the number of plants per 
hill. It is apparent from these results 
that the highest yields were obtained 
from spacings 18 and 24 inches in the 
drill with 2 plants per hill; which gives 
12,446 and 16,592 plants per ‘acre. 

It is evident from these results that 


cotton plants can be left too thick or too | 


thin on the land. The usual outcome in 
the practice of cotton spacing is that it 
is left too thick in some spots and too 
thin in others. For the highest produc- 


tion it is necessary to obtain a uniform ~ 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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Cooperating Farmers Feared 
“"FMHIS is election year and we have 


to elect our men to office. If the 
Northern corn farmers, the Northwest- 
ern wheat farmers, and the Southern 
cotton farmers get together, organize and 
elect their men, they will run the govern- 
ment and we are ruined.” 

I was in an adjoining county to my 
own and walked into a bank to get some 
information that I was sure the president 
of the bank could give. When I walked 
into his office I heard the above words 
spoken verbatim as they appear above. 
They came from the president’s private 
office. 

I was very much surprised to think 
that this gentleman would thus be fight- 
ing the interest of the farmer for his is 
strictly an agricultural town. I had ad- 
mired him very much, seeing that he was 
very shrewd and well informed. I had 
also respected him as a. man friendly to 
the agricultural interests. But hearing 
these words from this banker only con- 
vinced me the more that politics is a 
game played like this: Big business and 
capital get together and nominate their 
man for offtce. They tell him they will 
elect him to office. “Get out and promise 
the people anything they want,” they tell 
him, “but ‘when you get in office forget 
your political ambitions and remember 
the men who put you there.” So how is 
a man to know what to vote for when 
politics is played like that? 

Brother Farmer, if it will ruin the 
money lenders for agriculture to have a 
friend at Washington, isn’t it time the 
corn, cotton, and wheat farmers were 
putting their heads together and electing 
some men who are friendly to their in- 
terests ? W. L. NORRIS. 

Pickens County, Ala. 


| COTTON SPACING RESULTS | 


. -) 


(Concluded from page 10) 
regular stand over the entire field. 


Effect on Size of Bolls 

NE hundred sound mature bolls taken 

at random from each plot were 
weighed and the number of bolls per 
pound of seed cotton determined. The 
results show that the size of bolls de- 
creased as the plants were crowded. It 
required 95 bolls on the fertilized and 
104 bolls on the unfertilized soil to make 
one pound of seed cotton from the thick- 
est spaced plots. The least number of 
bolls required to make one pound of seed 
cctton was from the plots spaced 24 
inches in the drill with one plant per 
hill. With this spacing it required 71 
bolls on the fertilized and 78 bolls on 
the unfertilized soil to make one pound 
of seed cotton. The size of bolls is an 
important item in the expense of pick- 
mg cotton since it requires less time to 
pick a pound of seed cotton from: large 
bolls than for small- bolls.. 


Effect on Percentage of Lint 


£ Sarees percentage of lint was determined 

from 100 boll samples from each 
spacing on the fertilized and unfertilized 
soil. The four-years’ average shows that 
there were no consistent differences in the 
Percentage of lint from the different 
spacings. There were, however, consis- 
tent differences in the percentage of lint 
due to fertilizer. The percentage of lint 
was lower at every spacing on the fer- 
tilized than on the unfertilized soil. The 
average percentage of lint from all spac- 
ings for the four years was 37.5 on the 
fertilized soil and 38.7 on the unfertilized 
soil. The amount of fertilizer used in 
this experiment made an average differ- 
ence in the percentage of lint for the 
four years of 12 lower than where no 
ertilizer was used. It will also be noted 
that the amount of fertilizer used in this 
experiment approximately doubled the 
yield of the unfertilized section from 











If you smoke 
for pleasure 








© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





—Camels lead the 


way. [The win- 


ning answer is 


“IT LIKE ’EM.” 


Camels 


The cigarette best-liked by so many 


smokers, it leads by billions 
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“Avicol > 
For White Diarrhea 


Death loss sto in few hours, and 
sick chicks full of pep. 
Simply drop an Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, and watch the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive. Mrs. E. 
E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., writes: “I was 
losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before the 
Avicol came. I haven’t lost one since.” 
Used in time, it prevents the whole trouble 
at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- 
septic that controls all bowel diseases in 
chicks. Entirely different from anything you 
ever tried. Money back if not satisfied. d 
Se for liberal pack (or $1 for lar, — 








omy size) to Burrell-Du Co., 
Station Bide, Indi Sad. 
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Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 


AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerful, 
readily setting fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


dry leaves. FREE! 


The Reading Glass will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 to pa 

subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 


the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 

















for a four-years 


Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 


be refunded when 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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wrote its 


— ignition insurance 
for the F-M 


ee 33 


ENGINE 


- 100,000 “‘Z”’ Engines in serv- 
ice equipped with Type “‘R”’ 
Magnetos! 


Unheralded, the superior 
features and performance of 
this magneto gave such de- 
pendable service that a new 
standard of ignition effici- 
ency was attained. In serv- 
ice this magneto won its 
right to this new Fairbanks- 
Morse guaranty. 


Wecould tell youofascore 
of exclusive mechanical and 
electrical features; but we 


$5 $50 Cebte.t .b. factory for 
with magneto 
sin with magnete, $101 


6 hp. with magneto, $153 
Add freight to your town 





This Magneto 


own Guaranty ge 






prefer to present them in 
the above guaranty of free 
replacement. 


No engine can be better 
than its ignition and ‘‘Z’’ 
Engines now have guaran- 
teed ignition. 


Get These Engine Facts 


Know why a “‘Z’”’ Engine is 
the best engine value. Learn 
real facts of engine design 
and construction. Just use 
the coupon to secure litera- 
ture giving complete infor- 
mation. 


FAI RBANKS-MORSE 
“7,” ENGINES 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 4361 
900 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Name 


Please send free book describing the items I have checked. 


o compre E 

O Home Light Plants 

0 Steel Eclipse Windmills 
0 Home Water Systems 
O Fairbanks Scales 





Add 


O Electric Motors 
O Washing Machines 








County _ State 


0 Pump Jacks 
O Feed Grinders (0 Plate 








Type © Hammer Type 











Factory Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We 
pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair 
of the famous Goodyear welt, guar- 
anteed for absolute waterproof. 
“Gives best service, Army, Police 
and Postman Shoe, made of 
dark brown Me eey be 

skin leather. Fact 
price of this shoe $4. 4.97, 
You pay only 


$2.97 













PAY BIG—EASY TO KEEP 
We will tell you how. Write 
today for andsome free 
booklet. Tell us if you keep 
bees now. Here is a bargain: ducenlage 
in Bee Culture, monthly magazine, 2 
years, $1. “Starting Right With Bees,” 
a book with 128 pages, 124 illustrations, 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 years, 
both $1.50. ese will absolutely teach 


zen oe pochooping. 
--Root Co., 629 Liberty St., Medina, O. 
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NOTHER pay day on many South- 

ern farms can be secured through 
cantaloupes. Only in a section where 
they are being grown on a commercial 
scale should an attempt be made to mar- 
ket in carlots, or to grow in very large 
quantities for express shipments. The 
cantaloupe is very popular, and if a good 
product is put on the market, the con- 
sumption can be greatly increased, in our 
opinion. 

Probably with no fruit or vegetable 
have consumers been more severely dis- 
appointed than with cantaloupes, this be- 
ing due to the fact that s0 many find 
their way to the market in an immature, 
green condition. This may be due to 
ignorance on the part of some growers, 


on the part of some in pulling too early 
in order to get to the early market. 

The big cities are usually well supplied 
with cantaloupes by the commercial 
growers, and it is 


but is unquestionably due to greediness- 


EN 


The I Prosrenaes Fa 


Cantaloupes for Local Market © 


Another Opportunity for Increasing Number of Pay Days 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


squash blooms and lay there in prefer- 
ence to the cantaloupes. Then when the 
squash blooms are thoroughly infested 
with these eggs or young worms, they 
may be picked off and burned. This pre- 
caution, along with the proper dusting or 
spraying will enable one to produce mel- 
ons practically free of worms, and this 
is an absolute essential if one would 
make the crop profitable, 


When to Pull Cantaloupes 


ULL the melons on what is known 


as the full slip, which means that 
quite a pull will have to be made on the 
melons and if the stem slips out so as to 
leave a smooth, cup-shaped hole in the 
melon it is ready to be pulled. This rule 
is applied to the early part of the season, 
Later on, the half slip is used, which 
means that there will be part smooth 
holes and part chunks taken out of the 








doubtful if we (7 


should encourage 
the increasing of 
the commercial 


production “to any 
great extent. That 
will take care of 
itself and our dis- 
cussion is with ref- 
erence to growing 
a superior product 
and marketing it 
either locally or in 
nearby cities, ship- 
ping by express. 





has adopted this 


HERE are more 
medium and 
inferior canta- 
loupes on the mar- 








& 


and asked for a regular place in 
it. He thinks he has some good 


said Pete when we told him next 
week’s pay day article would be 
about sweet potatoes. 


melon. This is a good general rule and 
it should be care- 

)) fully watched, be- 

‘ ||“ cause to pull a 

H AK E || cantalofipe before 

; hands with it is mature enough 
Pay Day Pete. for harvesting is to 


He's been read- 
ing our pay day 


make sure that it 
is going to be prac- 


articles and ts tically worthless to 

so interested in the one who tries 

a , nd “ll to eat it. 

wha ey we i 

2 tn “ak Me When shipped, 
the cantaloupes 


out of debt he 


series of articles should be packed in 


standard crates and 
flats. The crate 


Superior Melons ideas, too, but we doubt it. He paige 9 en 27 
Profitable dressed up for this picture but Oe ene Os 
forgot to brush his hairs. “Fine,” cording to size, 


with about half of 
them averaging 36 
to the crate. The 
flats carry 9, 12, 
J) and 15 melons, ac- 











ket now than are 





needed. What is 
needed and wanted is a 
product, something, if you please, that 
the consumer will buy, knowing that 
he is getting something worth eating. 
It is a rather severe indictment to 
say that many growers of canta- 
loupes either through ignorance or 
greediness, are helping to kill the market 
for cantaloupes, but nevertheless, this is 
positively true. We would urge, there- 
fore, that only those who are willing to 
go to the necessary trouble to produce a 
superior product attempt to get another 
pay day from cantaloupes. 


Most folks can grow a good canta- 
loupe, but by allowing worms to get in 
them, or by pulling a few days too early, 
the quality may be absolutely destroyed. 
It is not only necessary, therefore, to 
plant, fertilize, cultivate, and otherwise 
handle so as to produce a good vine and 
good melon, but also to keep the worms 
out of them. A wormy cantaloupe is nev- 
er fit for market, regardless of how near- 
ly perfect it may be otherwise.One of the 
absolute essentials, therefore, of making 
the cantaloupe another source of cash 
income, is to grow a high quality prod- 
uct and keep the worms out of them, or 
at least, not. offer for sale any that have 
even one worm in them. 

By planting every fourth or fifth row 
in squash, a large percentage of these 
worms may be destroyed. Plant every 
third hill of the squash row about a 
week before the cantaloupes are planted. 
At the same time the cantaloupes are 
planted, make another planting of squash 
in every third hill, and a week to 10 days 
after the cantaloupes are planted, plant 
the other hill to squash. The old pickle 
worm, which is the one that causes the 
damage to the cantaloupe, prefers squash 
above everything else and the female 
moth. which lays the egg will go to the 


higher class 





cording.to size, the 
majority being packed 12 to the flat. Do 
not pick the melons until they are ready 
to go to market. Every one picked on 
a given day should be on the way to mar- 
ket that night, or at the latest, early the 
next morning. 

The field should be gone over at least 
once each day. When the weather gets 
quite warm, twice a day will not be too 
often. See that the melons are kept in 
the shade after they are picked. Also 
see that they are handled just as little 
as possible and when they are handled, 
in such a way as not to bruise them. 
Exposure to the sun after picking greatly 
reduces the quality, as does bruising. In 
picking, use sacks or small baskets. 

It is more difficult to tell when to pick 
pink meat cantaloupes than the others. 
Many find it advisable to cut a few mel- 
ons now and then to determine wheth- 
er they have reached the proper stage 
of maturity. When the netting be- 
gins to show through on the green rind 
is another indication of maturity of the 
pink meat kind. Whatever is necessary 
for one to miake sure of picking only 
after the melons are mature, should be 
carefully carried out. 

In marketing locally, the melons may 
be allowed to reach a little more com- 
plete stage of ripeness than when they 
are to be shipped. One should study his 
market when selling locally,\and find out 
how completely ripe the melons are liked. 
Some, for instance, like them in the 
dead-ripe stage, others only medium, and 
others fairly ripe. A study of one’s cus- 
tomers when selling locally will enable 
one to determine just what is wanted. 


How to Sell Melons 


VEN when selling in nearby towns, is 
whether wholésale or fetail, it pays 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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| BOLL WEEVIL SURVIV ! WH 
F {8c isu. || Keeping crops up and bacteria do 
HE annual examinations of moss con- ‘ j 
ducted by the Bureau of Entomology, “ Ci 3 
: , 
' United States Department of Agricul- Why Dan J. Schaaf “depends on Concrete 
ture, for 1928, to determine the survival 
of boll weevils in hibernation, have been " 
completed. In addition to the examina- va 
a : t. Then we use concrete 
'- 3 tions made by the Bureau of Entomology, : phos ne a. pai Bo our dairy cone too. It is easily 
he “similar ones, included in this report, were airy has _— cleaned, always sanitary and attractive to 
ed = carried out at three different points in been supplying the the visitor, and with us has been the most 
y Texas by Dr. F. L. Thomas of the Texas city of Columbus, economical.” 
e- > © State Experiment Station. The exami- Ohio, with the high- ; . 
re d nations in South Carolina were made in est quality Grade Serectegrephe—sianpiity 
. | a . : * A milk. They now the building of the improvements 
|. . i cooperation with the South Carolina haveabout 120head Mr. Schaaf -decoribes 
lis gg State Experiment Station. ot Gaia ond r. ecri 
Id ; : sans Holstei ure- More than 29,000 farmers have already re- 
As he past me pro emcee me mT rh res quested and are using the Lehigh Farm 
pave Neus nee any Sh epemen eae Seale’ eaten Book of Structographs. It is unlike any 
and the findings are recorded in live wee- tested ta the cow book previously published on the subject of 
vils per ton of moss. The records from testing association. Jn addition the Schaaf concrete farm construction. Briefly it con- 
va ae 1915 to 1928 are given in the following | farm produces double the state average tains 280 progressive illustrations, showing 
at tabulations :— yields, last year making 45 bushels of each important step in the buil of 18 
he * . Live wee- | wheat per acre. different concrete improvements. Enough 
to vils per ton | In describing this profitable farm Mr. 
he oy ee anaghte  RE Schaaf, manager, says: “We live “Our yards are concrete and 
le =e next door to a city of about 300,000 — floors Guonenon bar ~ 
ms 8.0 lation with city lots all around us. This likewise made of this material. 
h 1.7 location with its high taxes and high labor 
th 4.0 cost requires the best in farm practices and 
: 9.5 farm buildings to make things pay. We do 
he 22.0 it by producing quality milk and retailing 
id . = it in the city. 
e- 05 “This requires attractive buildings and 
c- 1925 (Northern Louisiana) .......... 0.6 surroundings, sanitary conditions through- 
a (Southern Louisiana) .......... 31.0 out the barn and dairy. All fertility must 
re (Louisiana, state average) .... 6.0 
: (Georgia and South Carolina).. 20 [OO ee ee ee « . di 
. 19% (Northern Louisiana) wg dina Sou 0 wh ee Attractive balifinas e008 
(Southern Louisiana) .......... 243.0 pens re ae ee ” 
it (Louisiana, state average) ..... 43.0 en Se * «+ 
C- (GRE Senn. Ss hh cttadosesbisec 2.0 
' (South Carolina) .......-....... 7.0 the world. There is a Lehigh dealer near 
: 1927 (Northern Louisiana) .......... 4.0 you with a ready and adequate supply. 
es (Southern Louisiana) .......... 70.0 Look for the blue-and-white ‘‘Lehigh Ce 
(Louisiana, state average) ..... 15.7 a ment” sign. 
(South Carolina) ............. 0 : sas 
“set a non-technical tion 
iY ecient eee Pradittion to meke'cach Lehigh Pértlead Coment Company 
in (Louisiana, state average) -.... 65.9 operation doubly clear. 4 Allentown, Pa.; Chicago, Til. 
d CAUROIIOIEE 53 si pant tad Secmad neces 45.2 The book is sent free to Other offices in principal cities throughout 
’ (GeOewh) si vs ecesasesess a conde 88.7 any farmer planning con- the United States. 
e (South Carolina) ............... 21.1 crete construction. 
27 CTWREE) 5A agrees cccceedha pani 74.5 ie a 
ss The most intensive examinations have | / | , ‘ | I GG H 
‘ been made in Northeastern Louisiana. In pede es sg ap 
6 Madison Parish, in the vicinity of Tallu- “A clean stable with concrete walls, gutters cement that is uniform, de- ¥ eS ekens| 
lah, examinations were made at eight and mangers keeps down our bacterial count.”’ pendable. Uniform depend- Hi MEAS 
2 points; in Concordia Parish, at ‘two ability has made Lehigh 
? points; in East Carroll Parish, at two | be saved and our crop yields must be far Cement the largest selling single brand in 20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
Be points; and in Richmond Parish, at two | above average. 
. points. The figures from these 14 points “We depend upon concrete construction 
y are averaged to give the survival for | pretty largely to solve these problems. 
northeastern Louisiana. Figures from “Our yards are concrete, and floors Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
. records taken at four points in the vicin- | throughout all barns are likewise made f FREE! on the following ‘ Box 3-D, Allentown, Pa. 
é ity of Opelousa, Washington, and La- | this material. It saves fertility in the _ subjects are included in this Please send me without cost or obligation, a copy, 
re Fayette, Louisiana, < i for the | manure as well as contributing to health  gepmmey ick: Foundations and walls, of the Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs. 
y ’ Siana, are given tor e . 1 Our iad r4_, 
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“SODA!” 


Another Convincing Chapter in The 
Story of Soda’s Success in The South 


OYS who won the 4-H and Vocational Student Corn Contests 

for 1927 used Chilean Nitrate of Soda liberally on their prize 
crops. This proves again the truth of the saying “It’s ‘Soda’, not 
luck” that makes outstanding crops. 


Look at these Corn Crops! 


In Arkansas 

ELSTNER BEALL, of Wilson, won 
Arkansas Corn Contest for Vocational 
Students, and Southern Regional Con- 
test with 166.39 bu. per acre on 2 acres. 
PIERCE ADAMS, of Bruno, won 4-H 
Corn Club Scholarship Contest with 
99.42 bu. on 1 acre, 


In Tennessee 


RAUS BEARDON, of Flat Creek, won 
Vocational Corn Contest with 112.67 bu. 
per acre. 


..+.And They All Used Soda on 
Their Corn! 

Give your corn Soda as a side dressing no 
matter what you have under it. 100 to 200 


lbs. per acre when crop is 40 to 45 days old 
will increase the yield amazingly. 


Boys.. 




















































In So, Carolina 


WYLIE CAMPBELL, of Tirzah, won 
the State Corn Club Contest with 133.3 
bu. per acre. 


In Georgia 
E. J. DAVIS, of Kingsland, won Georgia 
Corn Scholarship Contest with 127% bu. 
on | acre. 

In Alabama 


CLITUS BROWN, of Cherokee County, 
won Vocational Corn Contest with 80 
bu. per acre. 


In Texas 


LANEY BOYETT, of Nacogdoches 
County, won Corn Club Contest with 
over 105 bu. on 1 acre. 


Free Book About Corn Fertilization 


Write for our new free book “Fertilizing Corn in the South.” Ask for 
Book No, 7, or tear out this ad and mail it with your name and address, 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
oo 


7 Profitable) 
Crops j 





Orlando Bk. & Tr. Building, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Shepherd Building 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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In writing, please mention Ad. No. 35S 


IT’S “SODA”—NOT LUCK 














Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They're interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its ad " 


HERCOMITE 


the Logical Successor 
to Pyrotol 


ho is a land-clearing d 
the bottom out of prices. A 50-pound case of Her- 
comite 7 contains about 175 cartri 25 more than 
in a 50-pound case of Pyrotol. Hercomite 5 and 6 are. 
stronger grades—therefore, more suitable for blasting 

stumps and live trees. Hercomite is a stronger, 
safer and better powder than Pyrotol, and it is also 
easier to handle. The Hercomites are relatively non- 
inflammable and are the safest type of commercial 
explosives to handle and use. 


S ify Hercomite for your spring land-clearing. 
It should save you money. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
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935° Volunteer Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
send me a free copy of “Land Development with Hercules 
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| A STRANGE TRIP 
AROUND THE WORLD 


BY FRANCIS FLOOD 
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“PLEASE send me a canary,” begged subway station or the bull fighting ring, 

all my friends when they found the Jim didn’t know either but thought we 
“West Humhaw” was to call at the might as well go there as anywhere else. 


Canary Islands. I was glad we weren't 
scheduled for the Isle of Jersey also. 
“Yes, or the Isle of Man,” said Jim, 
who has lady friends. “It’s bad enough 
to supply canaries. Better just mail back 
a package of bird seed and let ’em grow 
their own.” If we'd been going to the 
Philippine Islands I believe some of our 
friends would have asked for a_ nice 


souvenir Filipino, guaranteed to sing and 
keep well on any feed, and not to fade or 
molt. 


As a matter of fact, when the “West 
the 


Humhaw” finally nosed alongside 
mole at Santa Cruz, 
on Teneriffe, in the 
Canary Islands. 
Captain Phillips 
pointed to the am- 
bitious canary 
hawkers waiting 
for our gangplank 
and our dollars to 
drop and _ warned 
us: “Don’t buy any 
of those canaries. 
Half of ’em won't 
sing. Those that 
do sing have prob- 
ably been doped 
this morning for 
just that purpose, 
and they won’t sing 
tomorrow. The 
real canaries come 
from the Hartz 
Mountains in Ger- 
many.” 


We learned later 
that when the Ro- 
mans discovered 
this group of islands just 
northwest coast of Africa 
noticed, not the pretty yellow song- 
birds, but strange, large dogs. These 
explorers named the islands “Canaries” 
after the word “canis,” meaning dog. 
Subsequently, the birds were named af- 
ter the islands. 

As Jim and I climbed down the gang- 
plank, a greasy Spaniard on the dock 
seemed suddenly overcome by a wave of 
generosity. Pulling at my lapels to em- 
phasize it, and pointing to his automobile, 
he offered “Laguna for one hundred pe- 
setas.” Neither Jim nor I knew what 
Laguna was—or a peseta either for that 
matter—so we told him we didn’t want 
any and pushed on down the crowded 
mole toward town. We wished to buy 
some cork sun helmets for our invasion 
of the African tropics. 


PANISH is all Greek to me. I have 

studied a little French in school and 
I know a few scattering words of Eng- 
lish, but we were helpless here and so we 
sought the U. S. Consulate for advice on 
sun helmets, Laguna, and pesetas. We 
learned that Laguna is the capital of the 
island of Teneriffe and is located away 
up on a mountain about eight miles from 
Santa Cruz. A peseta is a piece of money 
worth about eighteen cents. : 

As we left the consul’s office, the same 
greasy Spaniard with the same look of 
brotherly love bowed himself out of his 
automobile parked at the curb and again 
offered us Laguna—for only eighty pe- 
setas this time. 

“No. We go Subida. Not Laguna,” 
Jim told him and hurried me away. 

“What’s this Subida anyway?” I in- 
quired. I’d noticed several attractive 
signs on the street intersections showing 
a mysterious black arrow, some direct- 
ing to “Subida” and some to “Bahida,” 


ANCIENT DRAGON 


off the 
they first 

















but I didn’t know whether they led to a 






The Spaniard thought we were going 
crazy. 

We followed those “Subida” signs for 
about thirty minutes and found nothing, 
Finally we entered a little shop adver- 
tising souvenirs and “English Spoken,” 
and we inquired “Where is Subida?” 

“Soubenirs? Si, senor. Juanita! Some 
soubenirs for the American senors.” And 
the coffee-colored merchant shoved a bas- 
ket of embroidered Spanish shawls into 
the arms of a scintillating senorita who 
had been fitting gloves on a Santa Cruz 








village belle. The cagey sales strategist 
nodded Juanita to- 
ww eae ward Jim and me, 


while he busied 
himself over the 
slim, gloved hand 
of Juanita’s erst- 
while customer. 


Our senorita of 
the shawls was a 
girl Jim could open 
his heart to. He 
explained our mis- 
sion in the store. 

“‘*Subida’ means 
a one - way street, 
leading ‘Down- 
town,’” she gig- 
gled, and I didn’t 
blame her for 
laughing at us—es- 
pecially after Jim 
admitted under the 
spell of her black 
eyes, that we’d been 
following those 
signs for an hour. 
“ ‘Bahida’ is a one- 
way street to ‘Uptown.’” 

“What is there to do here in Santa 
Cruz anyway?” Jim inquired. “We're 
tired of chasing rainbows and one-way 
street signs. Where can we have some 


fun?” 
\ HETHER it was Jim’s last ques- 
tion or our lack of interest ‘in 
shawls or the fact that the village belle 
had walked out without buying gloves, 
the merchant growled out the answer: 
“There’s nothing for you to do here in 
Santa Cruz, except to go to Laguna.” 


“And what is there to do in Laguna?” 
Jim countered. 

Juanita smiled the answer to Jim’s 
question this time, “Nothing except to 
come back. here to Santa Cruz!” She 
laughed again, and Jim would have 
bought her shawl for any price but for 
the scowling merchant. 

“There will be a fiesta here in town 
this evening,” accommodated senorita of 
the souvenirs, “and dancing, and music— 
if the senors’ ship doesn’t leave today.” 

Before I had time to reply that our 
ship would leave that afternoon—and be- 
fore Jim had time to assure Juanita that 
he would-steal the steering wheel so we 
couldn’t leave—the merchant cut in again 
with a suggestion which we couldn’t quite 
understand at first. “You visit museum, 
across street, see cannon that shoot off 
Lord Nelson’s arm. That’s what hap- 
pen to one foreigner when he try things 
here in the Canaries.” ) 

Whether it was a kindly suggestion 
or a threat, it provided an excuse for me’ 
to get Jim away from those black eyes. 
We strolled across the street. “I never 
knew Lord Nelson lost ati arm,” pondered 
Jim. “That Spaniard back there is going 
to suffer for his hint, if he just made up 
that tale.” 3 

Fortunately for the ‘merchant 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The barrel at the station 
is “cheap” paint 


pee is one thing that can’t be “cheap” 
and inexpensive at the same time. Any 
time you fall for a “low-price-per-gallon” 
proposition, you are inviting dissatisfac- 
tion, regrets and money loss. 


To be inexpensive a paint must have, 
(1) great covering power, (2) a tough, 
long-wearing film, (3) colors that are non- 
fading. And that kind of paint can never 
be made to sell at a low price per gallon 
because the ingredients are too costly. 


Why SWP House Paint 
saves you money 
Fine old SWP House Paint sells at a 
comparatively high price per gallon. That 
is because it is made of the finest ingredi- 
ents, according toa scientifically “balanced” 
formula. But any job you do withSWP will 
cost you less than half of what a “cheap” 
paint job will cost you, and here is why. 


Fine old SWP, because of its superfine 


She RWIN-WILLIAMS 
s PRopucTS 





nd 


quality, covers 360 square feet to the gallon, 
two coats. The average “cheap” paint, due 
to inferior quality, covers only 250 square 
feet to the gallon, two coats. You pay just 
about as much for the “cheap” paint be- 
cause more gallons are required. 


But that is only the beginning. SWP, 
due to its tough, long-wearing film, lasts, on 
the average, about five years. “Cheap” 
paint has no backbone. It chips and 
chalks and cracks. Its “cheap” colors 
fade. In five years it will need two and 
often three repaint- 
ings. That is why 
“cheap” paint actually 
costs you twice asmuch 


as fine old SWP. 
The “Master 





j on't gamble with “cheap” paint 





what Edison is to elec- 
tricity — what Mar- 
coni is to wireless. 
They have made SWP 
the world’s standard 
of quality for over 
50 years. 








The amazing bar- 


gain offer by mail 
is usually “cheap” 


Buy your paint from 
the local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer—Paint Headquarters.” 
He handles a well known line made by a 
manufacturer of established record. 


Depend on your 
local paint dealer 


He can tell you all 
about the high cost of 
“cheap” paint products. 











The “boosted” order 
is a “cheap” paint 
proposition 


Touch’? 


The formula of SWP 
House Paint is openly printed on every can. 
Yet its characteristic qualities have never 
been duplicated. That is because there is 
an element in every can that can never 
be imitated. It is the “Master Touch” of 
Sherwin-Williams’ paint scientists. 


These men are to the paint industry 


He can also, through 
the famous S-W Farm 
Painting Guide, sup- 
ply the right finish for any surface. If you 
want any special information or a personal 
copy of the Farm Painting Guide write us. 


The ballyhoo of the 
high pressurecanvas- 
ser is “cheap” 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS - 


VARNISHES 
INSECTICIDES 


ENAMELS 
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A Sturdy, Economical Truck 
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for every Farm Requirement 


If the Chevrolet Utility Truck had been 
designed and built expressly for use on 
the farm, it could not provide in more 
abundant measure those qualities of stur- 
diness, endurance and economy that are 
so necessary in a farm haulage unit. 


From the big, oversize banjo-typerear axle 
to the powerful valve-in-head motor and 
heavy channel steel frame—every unit 
of this remarkable truck is built to stand 
up—to give years of dependable per- 


formance under every condition of usage.. 


This day-after-day dependability, com- 
bined with its low first cost and small 
consumption of gasoline and oil, has 
made the Chevrolet Utility Truck a 
haulage unit of amazing economy—as 
tens of thousands of users have proved 
by actual comparison. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can provide a 
body type exactly suited to your require- 
ments. See him today—and arrange for 
a trial load demonstration. 
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Offering the most advanced mod- 
ern design throughout, and built 
with a margin of overstrength 
in every unit, the Chevrolet 
Utility Truck chassis is the 
sturdiest and strongest ever 
offered in the low-priced field 





The 
UTILITY 
TRUCK 
With a tongue-and-groove body that is absolutel Chassis only 
grain tight, and equipped with a Comstock ne | 


gate, hold-down rods and spreader chains—this 
gtain body is adaptable to a wide variety of 
haulage uses 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 


both 
0.6. Flint 
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Providing exceptional strength and extra-large 
capacity, Chevrolet stake bodies meet the haulage 
requirements of a large percentage of farmers. 
Equipped with side loading gates, they load from 
sides and rear 
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Facts From Alabama’s Agricultural College 


Auburn Specialists Talk About Nitrogen, Insects, Velvet Beans, Potash, and Cultivators 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


When to Apply Soda 
ITROGEN is a very important ele- 
ment in the pfoduction of crops. 

This is why legumes are so important; 
and it is also why the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn, has studied nitro- 
gen from so many angles. 

At this season results of experiments 
to determine when to apply nitrate of 
soda to cotton and to corn are very in- 
teresting. These results tell a farmer 
when to apply soda to these crops. 
Greenhouse, laboratory and field work 
were included in these experiments. They 
were conducted during the four-year 
period, 1923-1926. 

When nitrate of soda was applied to 
cotton at the time of planting very little 
of it was absorbed by the crop during 
the succeeding 60 days. This was deter- 
mined by analyzing the plants at differ- 
ent intervals. On the other hand absorp- 
tion was very rapid when the soda was 
applied 39 days after planting. Absorp- 
tion when applied 39 days after planting 
was as great in 36 days as that absorbed 
in 84 days when applied at the time of 
planting. The same amount of soda was 
absorbed in 27 days when applied 56 days 
after planting. 

These results have a practical value. 
Nitrate of soda may be lost by leaching 
or it can be lost by being absorbed by 
grass and weeds. Therefore, there are 
big dangers in applying all at the time 
of planting. ; 

However, the rate of absorption does 
not always correspond to the increase in 
yield. All things considered the Ala- 
bama Station recommends applying one- 
fourth at time of planting and three- 
fourths immediately after chopping. The 
results show that a split application is 
very profitable although a little more 
work is required. 

Similar experiments were conducted 
with corn. The results led to the con- 
clusion that all the nitrate of soda should 
be applied to corn thirty to forty days 
after planting. Apply 100 to 200 pounds 
per acre. 


Let’s Use Cultivators 


ROF. M. L. Nichols and J. B, Wil- 

son, extension agricultural engi- 
neers at Auburn, are insisting again on 
the use of two-horse cultivators by Ala- 
bama farmers. They have been doing 
this for some years and farmers who 
have accepted their recommendations by 
buying the right kind of two-horse culti- 
vators are highly pleased. 

As compared with a single plow a 
two-horse cultivator enables a farmer to 
cultivate twice as many acres in a day. 
This enables him to cultivate more acres 
and also to do more of the other work 
such as chopping cotton. 


Cattle and Velvet Beans 


T IS a well-known fact that velvet 

beans are good for beef cattle and 
also for dairy cattle. This fact was es- 
tablished years ago. Farmers who planted 
velvet beans with corn and allowed cat- 
tle to graze them got very satisfactory 
results in either beef or milk produc- 
tion. A minimum amount of labor was 
needed because the cows did the harvest- 
ing. Incidentally, it was a “labor of 
love” for them. 

Years ago when beef cattle prices were 
good South Alabama farmers planted 
velvet beans for beef cattle. Now that 
beef cattle prices are good again and 
Promise to remain so for some time it is 
Probable that more velvet beans will be 
planted in South Alabama, as well as in 
South Georgia and Florida this spring, 
for beef cattle next fall. 


Of course, they do not have to be 
grazed in the fall but can be harvested 





or fed. When fed with other rations vel- 
vet beans are splendid for dairy cows. 
With a grass hay for a roughage, F. W. 
Burns, livestock specialist, Auburn, rec- 
ommends a concentrate ration of 100 
pounds corn and cob meal, 100 pounds 
velvet bean meal, and 150 pounds cotton- 
seed meal. With a roughage of good leg- 
ume hay, a good concentrate ration is 
200 pounds corn and cob meal, 100 pounds 
velvet bean meal, 100 pounds wheat bran, 
and 100 pounds cottonseed meal. Of 
course, there are other good concentrate 
rations, but these include velvet beans. 


Spring Insect Control 


NSECTS “get busy” every year when 

crops begin growing. This is espec- 
ially true of vegetables or garden crops. 
W. A. Ruffin, extension entomologist at 
Auburn, calls attention to three garden 
insects of major importance. 


First, there is the cutworm which at- 
tacks cabbage, tomatoes, Irish potatoes, 
beans, and other vegetables. A good 
way to control cutworms is to chop a gal- 
lon of green vegetables or clover and 


add to it one teaspoonful of Paris green 
or one tablespoon of arsenate of lead. 
Mix together thoroughly and _ scatter 
around plants late in the afternoon be- 
cause cutworms feed at night. 


Second, there is a group of insects 
which attack many plants but especially 
melon plants. There are three well 
known species of the group. One is yel- 
low with three black stripes on wings. 
Another is yellow with twelve black 
spots; and a third is green with three 
yellow bands across it. They are very 
destructive on melon plants about the 
time they come up. 


Control is effected by dusting with a 
mixture of one part arsenate of lead to 
nine parts lime, beginning as the plants 
emerge from the ground and repeating 
every week or oftener as long as neces- 
sary to control. 


A third insect is the cabbage worm 
which can be controlled by dusting with 
a mixture of one part of arsenate of 
lead to nine parts lime. This same meas- 
ure controls the well known potato 
beetle. 


Use Enough Potash 


OUNTY demonstration agents of 
Alabama have reported’a_ tendency 
among farmers to neglect to buy enough 
potash this year. By the word “enough” 
is meant the potash recommendations of 
the experiment station of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Apparently, there is not so much tend- 
ency to neglect potash in the minimum 
recommendations of Auburn but when 
larger applications are planned the tend- 
ency is more in evidence. This means 
that nitrogen and phosphorus are in- 
creased out of proportion to potash, 


A study of experimental results re- 
veals that this is a mistake. If nitrogen 
and phosphate are increased, potash 
should be increased proportionately. 

A dollar spent for potash and used as 
recommended by Auburn will return 
about as much as a dollar spent for 
nitrogen and potash. It increases yields 
and prevents rust, a physiological dis- 
ease caused by insufficient potash and 
known as “potash-hunger.” 

In the Auburn recommendations pot- 
ash is the baby unit. It is a small por- 
tion of the whole and the cost is small. 
However, it is too important to neglect. 
=, 








Tobaccos..... Blend.....Taste..... 


: ALWAYS THE 











W: STATE it as our honest belief that 
the tobaccos used in Chesterfield cigarettes 
are of finer quality and hence of better taste 
than in any other cigarette at the price. 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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and yet they \ SATISFY ===: 

















THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 











ONDAY, April 16.— 

Yes, spring has come 

And winter’s went; 

It was not did by accident 

The birds have flew, 

As you have saw, 

And spring haye come 

In Arkansas. 

This is better 
homes week; do 
something to make 
yours 2 happier, 
healthier, more beau- 
tiful corner of God’s 
Kingdom. 

Tuesday, April 17. 
It is not hard to 
paint the living room 
if you use a wide 
paint brush for the big spaces. Make the 
wall soft tan, buff, egg shell cream, or 
some other color comforting to the eye. 
If you expect to paper this spring there 
are pretty gray backgrounds with indefi- 
nite patterns. 

Wednesday, April 18—Are you sick 
and tired of your house? Do this then. 
Induce John to screen your back porch; 
use it for a dining room. Screen your 
front porch and use it for a living room. 
Then the whole family trade bedrooms all 
around for two months. You'll think 
you’ve gone visiting. 

Thursday, April 19.—Did you have a 
family gathering last year? Why not 
have one this August? Now is the time 
to make plans for it. On their thor- 
oughness depends much of its success. 
Do not let your gathering be like one of 
which a young lady wrote me. She said, 
“Our family gathering was helled last 
week.” 

Friday, April 20.—Screens, screens, 
who wants to live without screens? Now 
is the time to mend those you have and 
put new ones where none have been be- 
fore. 

Saturday, April 21—When you go to 
town today visit the best furniture store 
in town. Price the chairs, couches and 
highboys: observe that the simplest and 
plainest are most graceful and are priced 
the highest. 

Sunday, April 22.— 

Men build monuments above the graves of 
their heroes to mark the end of a 
great life; 

But women seek out the birth place and 
build their shrine 

Not where a great life had its endmg 
but where it had its beginning. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| HOSTESS AND GUEST 
A Church Fair 


MOST. successful money making 

entertainment was a fair given by 
the women of Westover Church. It was 
really a large market. The day being 
lovely it was out on the church lawn. 

In one booth, a weird affair, fortunes 
were told. The person wishing to have 
his fortune told was given a sealed en- 
velope. In each was a picture of a singer, 
tennis champion, golfer, farmer, etc., 
with a little rhyme written below each 
picture. For instance :— 

A fatmer you will be 

Now you just wait and see; 
You'll find it lots of fun 
Because\you make -things hum. 








Your fate; is here you see 
A swimmer you will be 
And many, honors win 
Before you' e’en begin. 
In another booth, covered with gay 





garlands, were real and artificial flowers 
for sale. Yet another booth sold can- 
dies, cookies, doughnuts and cakes. It 
was decorated with three large round 
poles covered with red and white crepe 
paper to represent sticks of candy. Two 
of the poles were stood upright while 
the other was fastened to the upper ends 
of the two poles, thus giving the appear- 
ance of a door. A tent affair with neither 
back nor front held the household arti- 
cles for sale. 

The “wise ’n otherwise,” booth, which 
was a unique looking thing, with an owl 
perched on top, was popular. The wise- 
cracks sold for a nickel each. A few 
of them were :— 


For the girls :— 


“When going to lunch with a man always 
insist on paying your own check.” 

“Never stay out later than 10 o’clock or 
the man in the moon might kidnap you.” 

“When you meet a man for the first time 
talk baby talk.” 

“Always contradict a person even if you 
know he is right. Arguments furnish con- 
versation.” 

“Practice your singing lessons after mid- 


‘night—the neighbors may be asleep.” 


“Never wear galoshes when it rains—they 
make your feet look big.” 

“Never close your eyelids—your eyes are 
too beautiful.” 

“Always monopolize the conversation when 
in a theater.” 

“Always wear straw hats with your fur 
coat—velvet hats look too wintry.” 

For the boys :— 

“Cultivate the fathers of the girls you take 
out—might as well be on the‘right side.” 

“When you take a girl out for the day 
carry sandwiches in your pocket-and save 
money.” 

“Study 
talker.” 

“Have a marcel put in your hair~it will 
make a hit.” 

“Cultivate long telephone conversations— 
nobody else wants to use the wire.” 
“Always whistle when you come home late 
at night—it sounds cheerful.” 

“When you take a girl to the theater, let 


to be a lawyer—you are a good 








her pay for her own ticket—it makes her 


feel independent.” 

“Learn to knit—it will give you something 
to do when you go calling.” 

“Learn to drive a car—it’s better than walk- 


“Always talk about yourself—nobody else 
is interested in the su uy 

Orie small table had tempting sand- 
wiches while another beside it held re- 
freshing drinks. 

The ladies furnished everything 
needed; the men did the decorating. 
The fair added much to the pocket- 
book of the church. 





routine should follow each other from 
one center to the next without confusion, 
so that there is a good light at each and 
so that the necessary passing of persons 
through the kitchen does not interfere 
with the work. 

Preparation of raw foods, cooking, 
serving, clearing away and dish-washing 
are the five activities that follow each 








—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


GOOD FOOD PREPARATION CENTER 





| BETTER HOMES WEEK | 
Work Centers in the Kitchen 


NE of the easiest things to accomp- 
lish in making a kitchen more con- 
venient is to group all equipment, small 
as well as largé pieces, into work cen- 
ters. The various activities in the daily 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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408—Y outhful, Slender.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
Every woman needs a dress of this 
type for traveling, movies, church, 
or cool evenings. It cam be made of 
a dark soft silk with contrasting 
vest, or a figured material with a 
plain vest. This is also a good pat- 
tern for voiles. 


41$8—Typical Sports Mode.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 14, 16, 18, and ® 
years. Size 3% requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of %- 
inch contrasting. This is a popular 
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Usually as shown in the 


sport dress. 
shops, it is made of thin white wool- 
en material and the coat is either 
black or scarlet, in cloth or velveteen, 


3835—Completely Chic——The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 


42 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 1% yards of #-inch material 
with 2 yards lining. Sometimes the 
coat is sleeveless and the dress has 
long tight sleeves. It is seldom that 
both have sleeves. 

418—Attractive and Practical.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 3%, 40, and 4 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 1% yards of 32-inch material 
with 7% yards of binding. 











other every day. Compact centers for 
these jobs should therefore follow the 
same order around the room from right 
to left, since for the right-handed per- 
son work generally moves conveniently 
in that direction. The centers for serv- 
ing and for clearing away and dishwash- 
ing should be nearest the dining-room 
and close together. Dishes and silver can 
then be washed and put away all within 
the space of a few square feet and are 
just where they are wanted for use at 
the next meal. 

Raw food is prepared chiefly at sink 
and work table or kitchen cabinet. At 
the sink, fruits and vegetables are wash- 
ed and pared and utensils are filled with 
water for cooking. Near: the sink, then, 
should be kept brushes, knives, colander, 
strainers, and similar tools; stew pans, 
double boilers and other utensils that are 
filled with water before they are put on 
the stove; and a garbage can. At the 
work table are needed sugar, flour, salt, 
spices and other dry groceries. It is not 
necessary to have a kitchen cabinet, but 
homemakers find this piece of equipment 
very useful. Mixing bowls and spoons, 
measuring cups, molding board, rolling 
pin, food chopper, bread and cake pans 
and all such utensils, large and small,” 
needed frequently in mixing and getting 
food ready to serve, are also kept at the 
food preparation center. The refrigera-' 
tor or cold closet, where butter, eggs and. 
other perishables are kept, should be near 
the work table if possible. 


Since much of this is illustrated again | 


I remind you of sending to your repre-_ 


sentative in Washington or to the De- — 
partment of Agriculture there for the © 
bulletin Convenient Kitchens, Farmers’ 


Bulletin 1513. This is free but the charts 


The Convenient Kitchen cost 50 cents and | 
are especially useful for home demon- ‘ 








stration agents. 


{ HOW TO COOK ASPARAGUS | 


™ best way to cook anything is the = 
simplest but of course food becomes ~ 
monotonous if we did not have several” 
methods of cooking and serving , 
thing. Asparagus is no exception. Serve 
as soon as possibile after cutting. Throv 
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TAprit 14, 1928 
fF Y) 
Rondeau of a Hot Stove 


e HEN winter comes,” says Ma, 
“TI go 
To where the summer’s overflow 
Of-all the stuff our garden grew; 
Our berry patch; our orchard, too, 
Stands waiting in a shining row. 








“Along my pantry shelves, you know, 

They’re pretty, even as they grow, 
But prettier, I’m telling you 
When winter comes! 


“But stoves is hot in summer, so 
There’s many seeks the portico 
And fans themselves; and takes the 
view. 
(I understands their feelings, too!) 
The same hot stove’s a blessing, tho, 
When winter comes.”—R. L. 
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a cloth wrung out of cold water over the 
basket of asparagus to keep it cool and 
fresh if it must stand a few hours. 


Boiled .—Tie stalks of equal 
length into small bundles of about 6 stalks 
each. Cut the tough ends straight across. 
We do not have to eat the tough ends the 
way city folks who pay big prices for it do. 
Choose a cooking vessel, aluminum or enamel 
preferred, broad and flat enough for the as- 
paragus to lie flat. If not, then one straight 
and high enough for it to be held upright. 
Have only enough well salted boiling water 
to come up about one-fourth of the way. 
Put in the asparagus, cover well to keep in 
steam, cook from 12 to 20 minutes, never per- 
mit to stop boiling, serve immediately, some- 
times on hot buttered toast and another time 
with either melted butter or white sauce over 
it. Use the water the asparagus was cooked 
in for gravy or soup. 


Asparagus Salad.—Soak as many stalks of 
cold cooked asparagus as you need in French 
dressing for 10 minutes. Put a few through 
a ring of green or red sweet pepper and serve 
on a lettuce leaf. 


Spaghetti and Asparagus.—Two cups cooked 
spaghetti (cooked rice can be substituted), 
2 cups asparagus cut in inch pieces, 1 cup 
rich milk or cream, lwup asparagus water, 2 
tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, % 
teaspoon Salt, % cup fine buttered bread 
crumbs, 3 or 4 drops pepper sauce. 


The spaghetti must be thoroughly cooked 
in salted boiling water and then drained. 
Cook the asparagus 10 minutes. Prepare a 
sauce of the flour, butter, milk, and asparagus 
water and add the pepper sauce and salt. 
Grease a pan and put in a layer of the cooked 
spaghetti and then one of asparagus. Cover 
with cream sauce, continue until all ingredi- 
ents are used. Cover the top with the but- 
tered bread crumbs. Place in an oven until 
the crumbs are golden brown. 


Asparagus Timbales.—This is a good use 
for leftover asparagus. A dozen good sized 
stalks, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 table- 
spoons flour, 1 cup milk, % teaspoon salt. 


If fresh asparagus is used wash the aspara- 
gus well and cut the tender portion from the 
stems. (The stems are good for soup.) Cook 
the tips in a small amount of salted water 
for 5 or 10 minutes or until soft. Force 
through a strainer or chop fine. Prepare a 
cream sauce of the flour, butter and the milk. 
Add the very lightly beaten eggs and the 
asparagus and season with salt and a little 
pepper. Fill buttered molds, set in a pan of 
hot water and bake 15 or 20 minutes. 


Asparagus Soup.—Twelve stalks asparagus, 
1 quart milk, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 table- 
spoons flour, 1% teaspoons salt. 


Wash the asparagus, cut off the tough ends 
and discard them. Cut off the tips and place 
the rest of the stalks in a small amount of 
water and cook until tender. Make a white 
Sauce of the butter, flour, water in which 
asparagus is cooked, and milk. Scrape the 
tender parts out of the asparagus and add 


to sauce. Just before serving add the green 
cooked tips. Season with salt and a dash of 
Pepper. 


To Can Asparagus.—Tie in bundles, cutting 
stalks to fit the jars. Blanch by standing 
the stems in boiling water, without submerg- 
ing the tender tips. Cover tightly and boil 
for 4 minutes. Pack evenly into jars, add 
teaspoon of salt for each pint, fill with boil- 
ing water, partly seal, and process for 1% 
hours in water bath in a homemade outfit 
or a steam oven or 25 minutes in a pressure 
Cooker at 10 pounds. 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 
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RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 


sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


se “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 

bean for Morning, afternoon and evening 

ear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 

your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Ssive Farmer. 
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Throughout the nation a vast number of people 
buy with utmost confidence the overalls, work shirts, 
trousers, combination suits and play suits that bear 
this UNION LABEL. They have learned from ex- 
perience that it is their positive guarantee of high 
quality and full value. They look upon it as the 
trademark of sanitary plants, skilled operators and 
superior products. In addition, they know that it 
protects them and their families from possible con- 
tamination through contact with prison-made work 
garments and those of doubtful origin. 


or Milhons of Work 
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UNION LABEL 


the Way- 


Garment Buyers! — 


Manufacturers of work garments whose high 
standards entitle them to the use of this UNION 
LABEL of The United Garment Workers of America 
sew it on every UNION MADE work garment for 
your guidance and protection. They employ only 
free workers who take pride in their work and who 
produce work garments that are clean and free from 
contamination. These UNION MADE work clothes 
are sold in your community by dependable merchants 
who strive to give you the most for your money. They 
can prove to you that there is no economy in buying 
prison-made products, 





The country is flooded with work clothes made in 
prisons under unspeakable conditions. Prison-made 
garments are never labeled as such. The prison labor 
contractors know that such an admission would wipe 


Beware of Prison Made Work Garments 


their goods from the market because the public would 
not purchase such merchandise. For that reason, 
prison-made garments are either unbranded or marked 
to intitate the products of free labor. 





USE THIS PROTECTION 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to 
avoid the purchase of Prison-made work garments— 
and tliat is to look for the UNION LABEL before 
you buy. It is a positive guarantee of cleanliness, 
quality, fair dealing and full measure of value. Don’t 
take chances—don’t be misled—look for and demand 
the UNION LABEL on Overalls, Work Shirts, 
Trousers, Combination Suits and Play Suits—it will 
pay you in added value, health-protection and satis- 
faction. It will also insure the continued employ- 
ment of thousands of girls and women who are citi- 
zens and taxpayers and whose earnings find their 
way into local stores, banks, markets and charities. 


Always Demand the UNION LABEL 


SEND FOR THIS ‘ 
AMAZING BOOK 

It takes you behind Prison 
Walls and exposes the 
conditions which surround 
Prison-Made Work Gar- 
ments. 


MAILED FREE! 




























THIS CONDITION NEEDS CORRECTION 


Of course, prisoners should be employed, but in 
fairness to free labor and industry they should be 
used in making goods for state use and in occupations 
that will train them to properly fit into the economic 
system after they have been freed. Under the con- 
tract labor system, the contractors and not the state 
or the prisoners profit from the prisoners’ labor. 
Fourteen states have already recognized the injustice 
of the contract prison labor system and do not permit 
prison-made goods to come into competition with the 
products of free labor and enterprise. All other 
states should follow this leadership. 


Write Your Senators and Congressmen 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 
ofthe Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association ofAmerica 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


New York City 
621 Bible House 
















dealer. 
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as, 2 Geraniums, 
1 Vinca, 1 Weeping Lantana, 1 
ae, 1 Sultana, 1 Parlor Ivy, 


All plants rooted; the 
plants, $1; 7 for cents, d 
10 cents for postage 


MULLIKEN FLORIST 
Dept. ©, Box 218, Corinth, Miss. 





80 DAYS FREE TRIAL es ‘ 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 








Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Woman’s World —“6Sr' Special Price, 
McCall’s 8 1 25 
The Progressive Farmer = 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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April Is 
Your Month 


Special offer to present and 
prospective policyholders 


of Protective Life Insur- 
ance Company, during 


Policyholders’ 
Month 


Write for information 
about 


Free Urinalysis (Kidney Test) 
Health Conservation Service 
Analysis of your insurance 
Policyholders’ Service 


_| The Farmer Needs 


Life Insurance 


To Pay Off the Mortgage 
To Pay Off Current Debts 
To Educate His Children 


To Provide an Income for His 








Family 
To Protect Him in His Own Old 
Age 
all Si 
| 
} 
Ll 8 
a Sd 
NY dig 
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New Home 
Now Under 


Protective Life 


—ranks first in its own state 
—has $1.30 assets for every dollar 
of liability 

—a legal reserve old line company 


Sea 


LIFE INSURANCE Q. 


SIRMINOHAM, ALABAMA, 


WM.D.JELKS, S.F.CLABAUGH, 
Chairman of Board President 


onstruction 





Whether you are a policyholder or 
not, be sure to send this coupon. 
Protective Life Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Please send me a policyholder’s 
service form and send me informa- 
tion on the following :— 


( ) Free Urinalysis (Kidney Test) 
) Free Life Insurance Abstract 





( 

( ) Family Protection 

( ) Farm Mortgage Insurance 
( ) Children’s Insurance 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Street or \R.F.D. No............005: 


Town and State 


eee ee ee ee) 





| UNCLE P-F.’S LETTER | 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


I could not do better this week 
than to ask you, girls as well as boys, 
to be sure to read on page 5 “A Success 

Talk for Farm 
Boys.” Then 
after you have 
read this heart- 
to-heart talk 
from the pres- 
ident of our 
company, we 
can talk over 
some _ other 
things. 

I'd be will- 
ing to bet none 
of you nature 
lovers have 
any nearer or 
more friendly 

Early one Sun- 








bird neighbors than I. 
day morning a few weeks ago I peeped 
out a window to find a whole covey of 
quail feeding in our front yard. Chicka- 


dees, Carolina wrens, mockingbirds, 
white-throated sparrows, robins, blue- 
gray gnatcatchers, and a host of others 
frequent our backyard and the trees and 
shrubbery a few feet from the back door. 
And the interesting point is, you’d say 
we were living in town. What friends 
of the feathered tribe one ought then to 
be able to make in the wide. open coun- 
try! 


The prize letters in the wild flower 
contest will appear week after next. I 
wonder how many new ones you are 
learning this spring? Next week scout- 
ing will be featured—and how these 
scouts and 4H club members and most 
all young folks do hustle this time of 
year. Yours to enjoy it all, 
UNCLE P. F. 


CLUB WORK MEANS MUCH 
TO VERA WARDSWORTH 


Y STORY isn’t one of grand 
achievements, record-breaking yields, 
or prize trips, but club work has meant 
something to me just the same. 

I am one of St. Clair County’s “pion- 
eer” club girls. I joined the Easonville 
4-H Club in 1926. The club was com- 
posed of 13 members, all taking cotton. 
We all used Cook 1010 seed and ferti- 
lized by the “Auburn Method.” 

My acre was poor but that didn’t mat- 
ter with me—it was a club acre. At first 
I was discouraged by the poor stand, but 
by following Mr. Self’s instructions of 
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cultivation and with favorable weather 
conditions I made 541 pounds of lint 
cotton. 

This was the least yield made by any 
member in our club but I just determined 
to do better the next year. 


Mr. R. M. Reaves came and organized 
our club the next year (last year). There 
were only six of us. This time I chose 
a better acre for my cotton and succeed- 
ed in securing a good stand, and the out- 
look was bright until Mr. Boll Weevil 
made his bold attack. I tried to sup- 
press him by gathering and burning in- 
fested squares, but in spite of that, he 
did considerable damage and again I 
made the lowest yield—1,492 pounds of 
seed cotton. The average yield for the 
club was 604 pounds of lint cotton. 


In addition to my cotton I carried on 
a poultry project. Before starting this 
project I ordered a book, Care and Man- 
agement of Baby Chicks, got some free 
poultry bulletins from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and began to 
read more carefully the poultry depart- 
ments of farm papers because I really 
wanted to be successful. In March, I 
bought 100 White Leghorn chicks. My 
brother built a little house for them and 
our brooder was a box heated with 
buckets of hot water. This was not such 
a handsome brooder but it served its 
purpose all right. Not a chick died from 
lack of warmth. I raised 76 of them and 
my pen took the prize at the county fair. 

From a financial standpoint, I don’t 
suppose I would be considered successful, 
but I have enjoyed my work. Both years 
we put on a club booth at the county fair 
and won first prize. This was very inter- 
esting although it required work, but we 
have learned that “there is work in 
everything that is worth while.” 

Last November we started a move for 
the enlargement of our club. We put 
on some special “Boost Club Work” pro- 
grams and in this way got the girls and 
boys interested. Already 85 members 
have joined and others intend to do so. 
We organized our club last week and to 
my surprise, I was elected president. For 
the first time in my life I felt honored. 

Through my club work, I have ac- 
quired knowledge, ambition, inspiration, 
and high ideals and I consider them 
wonderful. 

I had rather be a typical 4-H club girl 
than to be “Miss America” or a famous 
movie star. Some day I hope to put the 
principles I’ve learned in club work 
into practice on a farm of my own. 


VERA WARDSWORTH, 
Easonville 4-H Club, 
St. Clair County, Alabama. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Miss Wardsworth 






FOUNDATION ANIMALS FOR FUTURE DAIRY HERDS BEING RAISED BY FUTURE DAIRYMEN 


This is the class of senior yearling heifers shown at the Northeast Goscaie Jersey Calf Club Show, held Foes 
ee ere calf diub work i is one of the newer 4-H projects but interest in it is increasing each y 
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The Pregcosdes Far 


only an ordinary record but we have it 
from one of the district club leaders that 
it is “one of the outstanding pieces of 
work in the state. She has shown real 
leadership. On her own volition she has 
gone to the homes and talked with doubt- 
ful parents. From a club of six tb an en- 
roliment of 8 is her record and she ex- 
pects to go to one hundred.” 





| MOST THRILLING BASKET. 
BALL GAME I EVER SAW 


Letters from the following were awarded 
honorable mention in the basketball let- 
ter contest: Jessie Gaddy, Anson County, 
N. C.; Gladys Arnold, Shelby County, 
Tennessee; Mary Ruth Saunders, Haywood 
County, N. C.; Mattie Lou Wright, Saluda 
County, S. C.; and Harvey Williams, Sem- 
inole County, Georgia. Second prize went 
to Inez Boyle, San Patricio County, Texas, 
whose letter is not printed in this edi- 
tion because of lack of space. 





Messaic Won From the Aggies, 16- 
14, in Championship Tilt 
(First Prize Letter) 

N MARCH 4 at 7 o'clock in the 

evening, the Tippah County Agricul- 
ture High School boys met the Messaic 
High School boys in the most exciting 
game during the tri-state basketball 
tournament. The Messaic team was 
somewhat heavier than the Aggies. 

The first few minutes of the game, 
they played back and forth in the center 
of the court, neither side being able to 
break through the other’s strong de- 
fense. Finally the Messaic boys succeed- 
ed in breaking down the defense for a 
field goal. The ball was tossed up in center 
and the Aggies received the tip-off and 
were through for two points before the 
defense was formed. Then another field 
goal was won by the Aggies. Messaic 
received the next tip-off and advanced 
rapidly when one of the Aggies’ guards 
made a personal foul, giving Messaic 
two free throws. The first one was 
made; the second went to the right of 
the goal, but a forward succeeded in 
slapping a field goal. Score, first quar- 
ter, five to four in Messaic’s favor. 

Both teams came back with vim and 
pep, playing good ball. Yet the Aggies 
outplayed Messaic this quarter six to 
five. Score, first half, 10 to 10. 

The third quarter was a hard-fought 
one. Both sides reinforced their defense 
until it was useless to try to break it. 
Only by long shots were any points made. 
Smith, forward for the Aggies, who has 
a good eye for long shots, was the only 
one to score in this period. Score 10 to 
12 in Aggie’s favor. 


The last quarter was said to be the 
peppiest one ever played on that floor by 
high schools. Messaic led for a field on 
the first tip-off. Score, 12 to 12. For the 
next five minutes both sides were unable 
to score. Then by the brilliant work of 
Captain Mathis, the Aggies’ center, the 
Aggies flashed through for two points; 
score, 12 to 14.. The unceasing yells, 
whoops and chatter of the crowd were 
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so intense that one could scarcely hear 
the whistle blow for the remainder of 
the game. Captain Mathis made his 
fourth’ personal foul, which eliminated 
him. The foul was made, making score 
13 to 14, Aggies still in the lead. The 
substitute could not match Messaic’s star 
center. He fouled, giving them another 
point, making a 14-14 score. From cen- 
ter it was an unceasing tie-ball gradually 
moving toward Messaic’s goal. When 
near their goal the center succeeded in 
slapping a goal from jump ball. 


A pistol shot was heard. The hard- 
fought game was over; score, 14-16, 
Messaic. LEON MATHIS. 

Tippah County, Miss. 


STAR GROUPS WORTH 
KNOWING 


OW dropping nearer and nearer to 

western horizon these spring even- 
ings is a group of stars written about in 
Bible times long before the birth of 
Christ. Soon they will disappear entirely 
until they show up again next fall in the 
eastern sky. Altogether they make up 
one of the best known of the winter star 
groups and one of the most easily learn- 
ed. Years ago after the day's work was 
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done, the cows milked, the stovewood in, 
and supper over, we used to sit on the 
back steps and watch the Seven Stars 
and all the rest of the train slowly dis- 
appear behind the pines. (You know 
what a farm boy sits on the back steps 
for in the spring after his mother has 
allowed him to pull off his shoes and 


is spoliady geoad controlled, and 
independently turned up, down or 
off without affectin hevenigc of Simplicty 


of operation is not equalled & in rae 
other gasoline stove made. 
See it demonstrated in your 
dealer’s store and mail the cou- 
pon for descriptive booklets. 
National sano & Seago Co., Ine. 
Executive Offices 
425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
New ba Baltimore, Chicago, Granite City, 
» Philadelphia, New Orleans. 





mga models of 
Kerosene Cook 

on repent a = 

selection, ran 


deluxe cour oe ee 4 
built- 


im ovens mg 


A great convenience 


Li + Cuties Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove 
Manufecturers: Dominion and ey when campin 


after he has been plowing barefooted 
Penetanguishene, Ontario, 


: teen pou ax | all day.) Company, 
Pil cheeefully refund your aaa Chal atin Every farm boy and girl must have 
be fairer? ORDER BY NO. 97. learned at some time or other the “Seven 
WALTER FIELD CO. Dept. £1039, CHICAGO } | Stars” and once you know that twinkling 


group it is easy to locate the Hyades, 
e Orion’s Belt, Sirius, the Dog Star, Betel- 
The night the guese, and Rigel. Like so many sheep 
following a leader, all these star groups 

barn caught fire 


and brilliant single stars seem to follow 
Same old story—the lantern 
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National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 
425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wi 
Repo end de ee eee 




















TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


CROWN 


‘SHRUNK | 


—— ,A 4 - \ 
( AY) ‘UW ge 

mela / 7 OVERALLS 
y/, / $7 y i 


FOR THE. WOMEN FOLKS THE most durable, comfortable, economical and best appearing 

Rech Mince Rie One Tue * gS gre ever produced. Made of extra heavy, close woven, super 

= strong. deep dyed, 8-0z. indigo denim, manufactured and shrunk by 

@ secret process in the Great Crown Denim Mills. More pockets and 
more special features: than any other overall. 


A New Pair FREE If They Shrink 
UNION MADE 


if your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Send for **Crown Ready Reference Book”’ Mailed FREE 


THE CROWN OVERALL MFG.CO. CINCINNATI,O, 





the Seven Stars across the heavens. A 
glance at the drawing will give you a 
Y mind picture of their order. 
upset and it cost me a pretty Next to the Seven Stars or Pleiades 
penny for a new barn. I carry comes a V-shaped group called the Hy- 
a good flashlight now—a gen- ades with a bright red star, Aldebaran, 
uin erea : as one of the upper points of the V. 
vorefncee of ahs te ap Then follows Orion’s Belt, three very 
ae - want striking stars, with several lesser stars 
it'ssarE. I wouldn’t leave the hanging from the belt, to form his scab- 
house at night without one. bard. Above Orion’s Belt is another 

mine i : . very bright red star; Betelguese; below 
egg th pr maen condi- his belt is a shining white star, Rigel. 
© same brand of Following Orion, the mighty hunter, is 
battesies—genuine Eveready | his faithful dog and as the chief star in 
Batteries. I don’t know any- the constellation of Canis Major (the 
thing that holds so doggoned larger dog) is Sirius, the Dog Star, also 
much usefulness for its size. ns ase nines apyt yt Meat get ag 
They’re crammed full of mse Sati 
and long-lasting power. 208 WILLIE WILLIS 
The flashlight habit’ | 
g abit’s By R. QUILLEN—gperight, 1928. by | 
a good one on the farm. I’ve ees 
found it the best kind of fire- 
insurance. —Adv. 




















“T didn’t even know we had company 
Herald—Woman’s World last night until I heard Papa bein’ polite 

The The Progressive Farmer . to Mamma.” 
“IT didn’t mean to be impolite. I just 
told Mrs. Jones about Mamma sayin’ she 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. was @ Pest an’ asked her if that was her 


9992039393 S00 SO DOIDIM | maiden name. 
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- Black Diamond Files 
Ti me! 





















Save 





A little time spent now in sharpen- 
ing your garden and field tools will 
mean a lot of time saved later on. 


A few strokes of a BLACK DIAMOND 
Mill Bastard File on hoes, hand plows and 
mattocks will give them the sharp cutting 
edges that make quick work. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


Since 1863 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, a the Standard 
Owned and Operated by of Quality 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. Providence, R.!., U.S.A. 















LEARN THE ART OF 


EMBROIDERY 























new book contains a 
series of ten fully {Hlustrated 
lessons in embroidery, writ- 
wes me qrrammee by Rema 


onan with ‘over 70 illustra- 

| covering every detail 

of the various gtitches used 

i” in. embroidery 
i 





expl 
and illustrated, so that 
t may be easily under- 





additi covering 
i” the ordinary plain and fan- 
cy stitches, the book con- 
tains a chapter on Wal- 
lach or be En- 
the looking 
fancy work whic has be- 

popular. 











with this outfit, sell- 
ing Rawleigh Good 
Health Food 
Products, Fla- 
vors, Spices, 
Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Veteri- 
nary and Poultry Prepara- 
tions, etc. Over 32,000,000 pack- 
ages of these necessities sold last 
year. No selling experience need- 
ed. We show you just how to 
get the business everywhere. 
































OFFER: Send only $1.00 for a two- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
(new or renewal), and we will mail you this 
fine book on Embroidery, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Low prices. Liberal terms, 
Good locations for 500 white 
men and women, 


The W. T. RAWLEIGH Co. 


Memphis, Tenn 





ear sub- 

















cultivation. 
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Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 


Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense, 


therefore, costs you nothing. 
Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


It pays for itself, 


—SEE OR WRITE— 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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1. Who was Jeroboam? Who met. at 
Shechem to crown Rehoboam? What 
proposition did Israel make to Rehoboam 
through Jeroboam? Whose advice did 
Rehoboam take? How many tribes of 
Israel revolted? Who was made their 
king? . 

2. What wicked means did Jeroboam use 
to keep ‘the ten tribes under his rule? 
Where were Bethel and Dan? 

3. Explain the story of the disobedient 
prophet. Why did Ahijah pronounce God’s 
judgment against the house of Jeroboam? 
4. Who succeeded Jeroboam? 

5. What kind of king was Rehoboam? 
What kind of reign had Abijam? What 
kind of king was Asa? 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read 1 Kings 12:22 
OR the week April 15-21, those interested are asked to read First Kings 


12:22. The following interesting questions will be answered in this 
reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 






6. Tell the story of Elijah and the fam- 
ine, and the raising of the widow’s son. 














7. Describe Elijah’s sacrifice on Mount 
Carmel, and the sign to determine the true 
oa What happened to the prophets of 

aal? 


8. Describe Elijah’s escapé from Jezebel, 
and the voice of God at the cave. What 
was he commanded to do?. Who followed 
after Elijah? 


9. Tell of the siege of Samaria by the 
Syrians. How was Ahab made to judge 
himself? 


10. Tell the story of Jezebel and Naboth’s 
vineyard, 














A STRANGE TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD 


' ena SS 


(Continued from page 14) 
unfortunately for- Lord Nelson—we 
found in the museum a _ wicked lit- 
tle brass cannon, labeled “Le Tigre,” and 
bearing an inscription boasting that it 
shot off the arm of the great British 
naval hero during an engagement right 
there in the harbor of Santa Cruz. That 
naval battle saved the day for the souve- 
nir merchant. 

“Signor!” There stood our benevo- 
lent, smiling auto driver, reaching one 
greasy hand for its old place on my lapel. 
“Laguna, for sixty pesetas.” 

“Give you forty pesetas,” I dared him, 
wondering just how charitable he really 
was. “For three,” and I indicated Jim, 
another “West Humhaw” passenger, and 
myself, 

“Muy bien,” he agreed so quickly that 

I wished I’d said twenty pesetas. He 
handed us into his car and we were off 
for Laguna, Past the bull fighting ring 
and grandstand we went; past the sandy 
ocean beach crowded with bathers, some 
of them with no bathing suit on at all, 
past the busy mole with the “West Hum- 
haw” tied beside it; past all the subur- 
ban barnacles that always attach them- 
selves to the edges of a city—on out and 
up into the vine-clad foothills that nestle 
beneath the mountain city of Laguna, 
only eight miles away. 
Up and up we climbed, the American 
made car grinding along in second speed 
over the circling, paved road that soared 
above the harbor of Santa Cruz like 
smoke rings.above a pipe bowl. Now 
the bull fighting ring away below us was 
only a thin round dime, the circling out- 
lines of the harbor only a piece of broken 
glass, and Laguna, the city above us, a 
promise of cooler air and throbbing ear 
drums. 





ERE was a battle ground of man’s 
eternal fight for production. Allied 
with a fertile soil and a generous climate, 
the Canary Islanders have fought the 
steep hillsides and rugged heights of their 
farms; and the vineyards that have made 
the islands famous for their wine are 
monuments of the victories of man. 
Here and there are stretches of untam- 
ed areas, occasional patches of cactus, 
prickly pear, and even barren ground, 
exhibiting the various stages of man’s 
partial defeat. 


We had time in Laguna only to visit 
the ancient dragon tree which a. young 
monk explained was 1,500 years old, and 
a grand old church whose age needed 
no announcement. “How do you know 
this tree is so old?” I asked the friendly 
monk. 

“Oh, but it is that old, ” he argued 
seriously. “The people all say so and 
the guide books say so, too.” There’s 
no answer to an argument like that and 








as I photographed the tree I labeled it, 


“Dragon.tree, 1,500 years old.” 

The senorita was right; there was noth- 
ing to do in Laguna except to return to 
Santa Cruz, and we reached the busy | 
mole just as the “West Humhaw” was ~ 
ready to leave. The story of our visit 
in Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa, 
our first port on the Dark Continent, 
will. be described next week. 


THE NUTTIEST COUNTY IN | ~~ 
THE UNITED STATES | _ 


OFFEE County, Alabama, is one of” 
the “nuttiest” counties in the United > 
States. This fact, however, does not put 
Coffee County in an unfavorable light; © 
rather it shows that the wide-awake farm- . f 
ers of this county have found that pea- 
nuts are a crop worthy of an important 
place in their system of cropping. ° 

According to the 1925 agricultural cen- 
sus, Coffee County planted*ever 52,000 
acres to peanuts, which was one-fourth ~ F 
of the total cropped land in the county. © d 
This was the largest acreage planted to. ~ 
peanuts ‘by any county in the. United 
States that year. Bertie County, North 
Carolina, however, surpassed Coffee in 
total production due to considerably 
higher yield per acre. 

Coffee County is still planting approxi- 
mately this same acreage to peanuts. In oY 
the fall, 4 visitor to Enterprise, which is 
the peanut Center of this area, gets the 
impression that here are enough peanuts 
for the entire South. 

While some of the peanuts are crushed 
for oil, a large portion of the crop is” 
sold to be used as confections. 


WARD H., SACHS. 


| CANTALOUPES FOR LOCAL 
| MARKET eo 
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(Concluded from page 14) Ag 
to pack in neat, attractive crates. To © 
offer them for sale in washtubs, old) 
sacks, dirty boxes, etc., is to make sure 
of a lower price than would be secured 7) 
if offered in neat containers. “a 

I know of no fruit or vegetable where” | 
there are greater possibilities of building % 
up a remunerative market locally, than” 
with cantaloupes. This is because of they) 
fact that so many immature, worm este 
cantaloupes have found their way to the 
market that a large percentage of folks 
have reached the conclusion that the can- = 
taloupe is not worth eating anyway. 


The roadside market, where one i$ 
available, offers a good place for dispas=” > 
ing of these. Grocery stores and others,” e 
are also places to sell them. Those who™ 
will take the trouble to produce a high 
quality, disease-free, worm-free canta= 
loupe of the proper size, and put it 
the market in neat and attractive form 
either locally or in distant markets, wi 
usually be able to sell at'a profit. It 
not advisable, however, to try to produe 
a_great quantity of them at first. unt 
only a few to begin with and, feel yout 
way along. | 
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HAMPION 
offers 
Striking 
| Improvements 
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for afl care 


other than 
Model T Ford 


Farm OWNERS operating 
trucks, tractors, and other 
engine-driven farm equip- 
ment will be vitally inter- 
ested in these new Cham- 
pion improvements. 






A remarkable new silli- 
manite glaze on the insu- 
lator—keeping the plug free 
from carbon and oily de 
posits—thus increasing its 
insulating efficiency. 


New compression-tight 
patented gasket seal which 
holds absolutely gas-tight 
—thusinsuring maximum 
compression. 


 ) 
Improved special analysis 
electrodes providing a 
permanently fixed spark 
gap which is far more effi- 
cientunderall conditions. 


Champion says in all sin- 
cerity, that Champion 
superiorities are so pro- 
nounced as to warrant 
immediate equipment 
with new Champions, 
no matter what spark 
plug you may be us- 
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WHAT DID DADDY SAY WHEN SUNDAY 
CAME? 


“Baby mustn’t play with razor—mamma’s 
got to open a can of beans.” 


MY PRETTY MAID 
“Whither away, my pretty maid?” 
“Aw, wither up yourself, and see how you 
like it.”—Tennessee Farmer. 


PERHAPS KAMCHATKA 


Customer—“These eggs aren't fresh.” 
Grocer—“The boy just brought them 
from the country.” 

Customer—“What country?” 


TIT FOR TAT 


Two motorists met at a small bridge too 
marrow for two cars to pass. 

“I never back up for any fool!” shouted one 
driver. 

“That's all right,” replied the other quietly 
as fie shifted into reverse, “I always do.” 


in 


A GENTLE HINT 


“Give me a quotation from the Bible.” 
“Judas went out and hanged himself.” 
“Another.” 

“Go thou and do likewise.” 


A LOGICAL OPINION 


Jack—“Say, Gus, what is this steel wool 
I hear so much about?” 

Gus—“I'm not sure, Jack, but I think it 
is made from the fleece of hydraulic rans.” 


A BARGAIN 
Rastus—*Wanna buy a mule, Sam?” 
Sam—‘“What ails de mule?” 
Rastus—“Nothin’.” 

Sam—‘“Den wot yo’ want to sell him fo’?” 
Rastus—“Nothin’.” 
Sam—‘T’ll take him.” 


SOLD! 
“Can you loan me five dollars?” said Jones. 
“Sure,” said Smith. “Would you rather 
have an old five or a new one?” 
“A new one of course,” said Jones. 
“Here is the one,” said Smith. “I’m four 
dollars ahead.” 


THE QUICKEST WAY 


A Scot applied for a position as patrolman 
on the London police force. Here is a ques- 
tion they put to him in Scotland Yard and 
the answer. 

“Suppose, McFarland, you saw a crowd 
congregated at a certain point on your beat, 
how would you disperse it quickly, with the 
least trouble?” 

“I would pass the hat.” 


THE PRICE HE PAID 


On reaching the links one morning Smith 
was accosted by his usual caddie. ‘Excuse 
me, sir,” said the lad, “but I’ve got the ball 
we lost yesterday at the second. One of the 
village kids had it.” 

“Oh, good,” said Smith, putting his hand 
in his pocket. “I'll give you whatever you 
gave for it.” 





“Er .. . no thanks, sir,” said the caddie 
hastily. “I gave a black eye for it.” 

[ 

| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| By J. P. ALLE Y— a adacne ts, 








DAT OLE HEN JES’ LAK 
SOME FolLKS ~ -HEAH 
Tis SHE AIN’ LAY NARY 


AiG6 DiS SPRING EN Now 
SHE WANTER SET?! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dat ondertaker knocked me down en 
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“The Only Shot That 
Counts Is the Shot 
That Hits” 3.8 










































GOOD NEWS 


OWNERS OF — 
410 SHOTGUNS 


UPPOSE you never had to clean the inside of 

the barrel any more. Suppose you could get 

shells for your .410 shotgun that would prevent 
rust and pitting in the barrel. 


Sounds impossible, but it is true. Remington has 
applied the Kleanbore principle to .410 gauge shells. 
No more cleaning, no more rusting or pitting—if you 
use Remington Kleanbore shells exclusively. You know 
how important this is for this small gauge gun. 

This rust proofing feature is not the only improvement 
in the new Kleanbore shells. They are loaded with pro- 
gressive burning smokeless powder. Have an entirely new 
battery-cup primer. Shot sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7%, and 9, chilled. 
The new .410 Kleanbore Nitro Express shell has a 2% 
inch case. A real long range load. It will surprise you 
the way it reaches out. 

For guns chambered to take 2-inch shells only, Klean- 
bore Nitro Club 2-inch shells are available. 


And the price—costs no more than ordinary .410’s. 








Ask your dealer for Remington Kleanbore .410’s. 
There is only one Kleanbore. Avoid imitations. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 Broadway » Established 1816 » New York City 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


emington, 


AMMUNITION CUTLERY 
SERVICE MACHINES 



























ARMS 
| © 1028 B.A.Co. 







CASH REGISTERS 1813 

























TRIAL. Wear lo at 
delighted. BRADLEY, 
































New Iron Invention ! 
Cuts lroning Time in Half 


Easy To Make $60 to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and ey anaes eee bow pou can ent 
ome year. new “Diamond’ -Heating Iron 
sweeping agents Into ot Bacar hones a preepect. 5 Housewives can’t resist 



































-—~ with thie treention you can tron with 
Py monstrate and Wis made 
Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to Operate 


The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, Cage atless cost. No hose 














a ents, no cord to bother with. only one cent to do 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER wiisscorsco.coomete 
sankey Werk hier tote tins “65:90 poor sae: New pant ake 





runned over me wid dat ‘ar avalanche 
dis mawnin’. Uh—I’se sho fixin’ to have 








bad luck!!! 





























-You Need ThisBook 


It tells you how to make many. home conveni- 
ences that save time, labor and money. Con- 
crete septic tanks! Fire-and-water proof con- 
crete silos! Permanent, easy to clean, concrete 
floors for the dairy barn! All-weather concrete 
walkways around the house! 





The instructions are complete explaining in 
detail how to get the right “mix” of sand, 
water, cement and gravel—how to build the 
simple forms yourself and with the labor 
available on the farm. 
When you build with concrete, what you build 
is permanent and fireproof! First cost is last! 
And that first cost is LESS when you use 
Phoenix Portland Cement for it hardens quickly— 
producing 28-day-strength concrete in 4 to 5 days. 
That means less time! less forms! less labor! a 
real saving! If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. 


PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CORP. 


Manufacturers of 


Phoenix Quick Hardening Portland Cement 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA | 


_ . : P.F.-5 
PHOENIX 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Send me your bulletin, “Concrete on the Dairy: Farm.” 
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Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 


The South’s Largest Poultry Farm 


Offers an Exceptionally Fine Lot of 


PULLETS! 


Four Weeks Old 
Eight Weeks Old 
Twelve Weeks Old 
Also Laying -Pullets 


PRICED RIGHT! 


on the best. starting feed, growing mash 
and grains on free range. We also have , 
a large number of laying pullets that 
should show nice profits right from the 
start. A new 6 acre addition to our farm 
has enabled us to greatly increase our 
capacity. 





We are now able to quote you attractive 
prices on the finest lot of young pullets 
we have ever produced. These pullets are 
from our own flock of Exhibition Type, 
Heavy Laying, Single Comb White Leg- 
horns with enviable records. They are 
urebred, strong and vigorous, — 

en given the best of brooding and f 


Mail the Coupon for Catalog and Prices 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., ENSLEY, ALA. 


COUPON 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS co. 
Box 10-A, Ensley, Ala. 


Please send me your new illustrated 
catalog of Single Comb White 4 
horns your special low prices on 


Could You Use a Few 
More Pay Days in 
1928? 


A few dozen eggs taken to 








town once or twice a week will hese « machines.” 
add se yr get to your in- ’ wendertal “vss 
come in the course of a year. 
Why not develop a nice flock of I am in the market for...............+-+++-- 
egg oy ame Sy an ore mon- 
ey er e initial’ cost is ina vec enkicsbe gavcusesuceetsceciefoctas 
emo, You will derive both 
pleasure’ and profit from the 
small amount of time and at- GF in sdk sc badecics Jekesbebe es ee Ae 
tention’, given them. ° 

Route.. ° = MB cS onipeescncesccsged 
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Storing Eggs 
T THIS season of the year when 
production is heaviest and prices are 
poorest, we receive many letters from 
poultrymen and others who desire. in- 
formation about stor- 
ing eggs. 

This is the proper 
season for storing 
eggs and many eggs 
should go into stor- 





age to relieve the 
retail markets. Also 
these surplus eggs 
will be needed by 

J. H. Woop the trade next fall 
and winter. 


However, it is the opinion of the 
writer that the practice of storing eggs 
should be left to organizations that have 
the proper facilities, finances, etc., to 
store eggs on a large scale.” 


The small producer, who has only a 
few cases to store, would not get much 
more for his eggs and would have to 
wait until next fall for his money. The 
profit obtained would not warrant the 
wait and worry. Large operators can 
handle the eggs for-a small margin of 
profit and have the organizations and 
facilities for doing it right. 


However, in many communities it will 
pay to store eggs where suitable prices 
cannot be obtained on the consuming 
market. Where proper facilities are 
available and a large number of cases 
can be stored by individuals or codpera- 
tively, money can be borrowed on the 
eggs up to 70 or 80 per cent of the value 
of eggs going into storage. 

Only first class, strictly fresh eggs 

should be placed in storage. All eggs 
should be candled and all cracked, old, 
soiled, and abnormally large or small eggs 
as well as eggs having blood spots, should 
be disposed of, immediately. 
Eggs should be packed in new, odor- 
less cases, containing new odorless fillers 
and flats. Candling and packing should 
be done by responsible people who know 
their business. 


The egg storage room should be es- 
pecially built so that a uniform temper- 
ature can be kept always. The tempera- 
ture should be 30 degrees Fahrenheit and 
should never vary any more than from 
28 to 30 degrees. 


The egg room must be free from pene- 
trating odors of vegetables, meat, etc. 
There must also be a circulation of pure 
fresh air. 


Good eggs, properly packed and kept 
under proper coriditions, should come out 
of storage in very good condition and 
make the owner a legitimate profit on 
an average year. 


It is doubtful, however, if the small 
producer can afford to store eggs, es- 
pecially where the number of cases is 
small and the facilities inadequate. 


Fattening Broilers 


ROILERS should be confined to small 

houses or fattening crates for 10 
days or 2 weeks before being marketed. 
If allowed free range they will be 
healthy, develop size and bone but will 
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not grow fast or puton much flesh. Birds 
, 


" SEVENTY- Two. THOUSAND “POUNDS OF POULTRY IN ONE SHIPMENT 


These four full.cars were loaded and shipped from Henderson, Tennessee., week before last, ~ 
Farmers received something over $14,000 from the shipment. 


In the Poultry Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


should not be.confined more than two 
weeks, however. It is well to remove 
surplus cockerels from the pullets when 


weighing from 1% to 1% pounds and a 


confine them for fattening. 


The following is a simple home-mixed 
fattening ration :— 
12 pounds yellow cornmeal 
4 pounds oatmeal 
3 pounds middlings 
l pound meat scrap 
If liquid skimmilk is available, use one 
pound or one pint of milk to each pound 
of feed, or milk can be left before birds 
at all times. 


Lights for Baby Chicks 


HE practice of using artificial lights 

on baby chicks is not very common, 
and the value is not definitely proved. 
By lengthening the day, chicks can eat 
more and should develop faster. No seri- 
ous difficulties are likely to be experi- 
enced, however, if lights are left on all 


night. It is doubtful if birds to be used 
for breeders, however, should be so 
pushed. Market broilers and fryers can 


well be pushed to market size. Dim lights 
in the brooder house tend to stop crowd- 
ing and allow the weaker individuals to 
obtain water and food they have difficulty 
in getting during the day. 


White Diarrhea Vs. Clean Chicks 


At THE Georgia State College of 
Agriculture at Athens, Ccorgia, a 
test was recently made testing the liva- 


bility of chicks from infected flocks ver- ~ 


sus clean flocks. Several hundred chicks 
were hatched and brooded from each 
flock. In the infected flock 15 per cent 
of the birds had the disease. All chicks 
were cared for the same according to 
best methods and practices known. 
From the clean flock 95 per cent of the 
chicks were raised to 5 weeks of age. 
From the infected flock 40 per cent of 


the chicks died during the first three ~ 


weeks. In some broods as many as 60 
per cent of the infected chicks died. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—$iriahers Syndicate 











“Amy has got one o’ them nasty Se 
minds that can’t look at a fly without 





wonderin’ whether it’s a male or @ f@ Ne 


male.” 

“Nothin’ makes a man feel 
abused than to come home gruntin’ wl 
a headache an’ lookin’ for sympa e 
have his wife start in tellin’ about.® 
aches.” 
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CO-OP POULTRY SALES 


HE cooperative sale of poultry in 


Alabama continues to go forward in 
a big way. During the week ending 
March 24, five cars carried 95,000 pounds 
of Alabama chickens to Eastern markets ; 
and the growers were paid $17,100. The 
first car of the season was moved in Feb- 
ruary, and.the total to date this season is 
13 cars bringing $45,000. 


These sales. were codperative on the 
part of the growers, the county agents, 
+ the home demonstration agents, the dis- 
trict agents, the couory farm bureaus, 
state Farm Bureau, and extension spec- 
jalists of Auburn. J. D. Moore and J. 
B. Sylvest, extension marketing special- 
ists, directed them. 

So far most of them have been made 
from pojnts in South Alabama. Only 
two cars have moved as yet from North 
Alabama—these going from Colbert, 
Lauderdale, and Lawrence counties. 

Under this plan of selling those who 
have chickens of other poultry for sale 
bring them to the car door where they 
are weighed and payments are made. If 
acar is not filled at one town or station 
it rolls to another until it is filled. Then 
it moves to a market—most of them go- 
ing to market in Eastern cities, New 
York being the leader. The plan not 
only provides a ready cash market for 
poultry but also pays the owner a higher 
price. 

Ducks, guineas, geese, and other kinds 
of poultry are sold along with chickens. 
However, most of them are chickens. 

P. O. DAVIS. 











URING the week April 9-14, the 

Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture will broadcast over WSB, Atlanta, 
at.1 p. m., Central Time, each day, a 
farm program including subjects on prac- 
farming, the egg-laying contest, 
child welfare, vocational education, foods 
and beautifying the farm home. 

To those interested in poultry, the re- 
port on the Second Georgia National 
Egg-laying Contest will be of especial 
interest as the Leghorn hens of M. L. 
Hardeman, Athens, Ga., and Charles A 
Sheppard, Winterville, Ga., were leading 
all hens in all contests in the United 
States at the end of March for individ- 
ual performance. In the first 121 days 
of the contest each of these hens had 
laid 113 eggs. It is of special interest 
to note that neither Hardeman nor Shep- 
pard is a professional breeder of poultry, 
each having developed his flocks under 
focal conditions and with the help and 
assistance of the county agents and poul- 
try specialists. 


i= OUR MARCH 31 








COVER PAGE 


WANT to compliment you on the 
very attractive picture on your March 
cover page. I am glad to see this, and 
wish all of our agricultural papers would 
stop publishing pictures of women with 
it arms around a cow standing in a 
barnyard. It. looks so out of place, and 
deflects the standing of agriculture 
— people who do not live on the 


mi 





lenjoy The Progressive Farmer very 
much. I think it is one of the best agri- 
cultural papers that I know of. 
ee G. W. KOINER, 
mmissioner of Agriculture. 
Richmond, Va. . 


|Grandma Says 


The only good excuses 
are those we make for 
somebody else. 


ipe 


mokers 


— 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 











Sounds like 
tall talk for a ten-cent 
tobacco! 
Bw... who used to pay 
a quarter or more per package 
— men who wouldn’t smoke any 


but imported tobacco— these same 
men tell us that Granger Rough Cut 


beats any tobacco they ever smoked 
for coolness, mellowness, and full 


rich flavor. 


Well... we set out to make a 
pipe tobacco, and nothing else. So 
Granger is aged, made, cut, and 
packed for pipes — and pipes only! 
There’s nothing like doing one thing 
and doing it well! 











—————_ 








TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











Single Comb White Larhorn chicks produced from 

an qualit CED P ICES NOW: 25; 
$12.50 for 100; $60 for 500; $115 for 1,000; peggy Bang 
own flock with ess records yoga» They are purebred, healthy and vig- 
orous. I ! 100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO. Box 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 





t stock of SIZE, TYPE 
delivered. All chicks are from our 





RIVERSIDE ,; 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all gy in quali 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, 
Lea in egg laying a] Instead of 





Reg. U.  & 
Pat. Off. 
ity, the result of 
and accrediting. 


advancing 


prices, our largely ti sed production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high de layers, 24 leading 
100% - delivery. C. 0. D. if 

offers = valuable 


free catalog containing 100 actual photos, 


antees and liberal terms. 

pouey Farm 
Route No. = ‘Kaoxvale, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 


Trap-Nested CHIX 


Means ip eggs—More eggs more money. 
Don’t buy ordinary Leghorn Chix when we 
can furnish you Baby Chix from our TRAP- 
NESTED State Accredited layers for $15.00 a 
hundred. Write for circular. Tancred 324 egg 
male heads best pen. Mail your order now. 
20% deposit, balance C. O. D. 
BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


mo y bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
a oe Live delivery; postpaid. 
CATALOG FREE. 








From 200 
prices wit 








DIXIE PO TRY FARMS, Bex 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 


a a nee 





Dasrents SOVEREIGN STE STRAIN 


= Chicks, eggs and pullets from flocks ri _ 
225 to 328 egg lines with trapnested pedigreed ancestry. 
Bverything pi iced entirely on this farm. Every bird 
of our Select and Sovereign grades direct from breeders 
named and at least 2 year = hens. Junior ~— aq 


gy Rucker, Tancred, or English Barron a 

per : Junior $10; Sovercipa $12; i Oaiast $15. Parks 

Bra ks, Whit e Rocks, Rucker Byers 
Orpingtons, Fish el W. Wyan:; "ar $12; Soversign 


bias Select $17. Postpaid, 100% alive. Bree catalogue. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Baby Chicks 
c.0.D. 


Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 











DAILY. Quick live delivery pure- 
bred, healthy, husky Baby Chicks 
— 25 50. 100 
Reds, Bd. _— $4.25 $8.00 $15 
Wyandottes" Du oF 


—~* gscbececcens 4.50 8.50 16 

r. Leg., Anc... 4.00 7.50 14 

MEMBER } Mixed pedevesds 3.75 7.00 18 
py~= 4 CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 

rer tation Central Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 












ead 
faire tSecareee sua 
“Fl per 100 Booky Order. Prompt i aaen a = deol 


CALHOUN'S Yroltnts Soamengeee Montrose, Me. 











REDUCED PRICES 


White Leghorn Chicks 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 
$10.00 hundred. 





Breeders inspected, blood tested by N. C. Dept. Agri. 
Eggs will be scarce and high this fall. Get ready; or- 
der now, or write. 

HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 





LIVELY SAY 5 a 
cae el Winter Layers; 























wi 
and pay postman Production Test and $36.00 Waiver Loving 
Sa Bante mk ee SEES | | Cece ea, et meat seed 
Send for Ca HARRIS" HATCHERY, Box F. Pelham, Ga. 
ful 
et me old ap A pullets 
[| Seeds Seahey eee PUREBRED POULTRY 
Bros oat anc aperal Pree’ CMO ar ‘Po’ gut HENS AND. M sues HALF PRICE 
service . C.o. eight 
Bie Be eg ee eB |S en pie ek, Sate 
Knoxville Hatehory. 8 A. ‘Koomvilie, ‘Tous. Bon. te i a 





tion. George 
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Jersey WebrOne Coles sheets 1. 000, $1.75: 5,000 POTATOES 
© st Slee ¢ ‘ mT de- Genuine Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, from — 
he i seed, t i d; Redfield 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Porto 
1,000, $2.25; 5,000 or more at $2 thousand. A 
ar ta C te livered; cash with order. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 8 cond, sorernment 1s ic ; aoe “ 
POTATOES count, prompt shipment. J. Chambers, Qui 
——_— CASH WITH ORDER FL vee Pant pends, 51 Sarees, Rogkingham, Ga.—Porto Rican “Porto Rican Potato plants, $225 thousand postage 
J ‘otato pla 3 per Cash with orders. " ‘ once 
3 Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. A ede? F Hall U1 potatoes and = Plants, to get , - wanted. Shipping bepies ; ars: Ta 
This 4 is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer end Farm Wom ——— . nat 5 ers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 
} ering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, but it will pay many advertisers to use ‘other a tong of The Potato plants; pink and yellow skin yams: $2.25, 
x Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for edtetinae te this RMERS’ 1,000; postpaid. John, B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants: $2 a thousand; 
3 EXCHANGD department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We Sage no reduced Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. 1,000, 5,000 up, $1.75; cash. All guaranteed. Have shipped solid 
rates. An re for four weeks will cost four times what one week would $2; 5,000 or more, $1.75; f.0.b. Baxley, Ga. H. B. C@load shipments; largest anywhere. Member Plant a 
Bug ° “Ss Sanaa > . * “* Growers’ Exchange. Order from us and be safe. Fos- sy 
State plainly Georgia- anit. Farmer TERA __ ee Se " 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato and Cabbage plants, Genuine Pi yy 
what editions you | 7Tex#s-..-......--- : , 6 cents per word $1.75 per thousand. West Florida Plant Co., Chip- Jenuine Porto Rico Potato plants, April, May and 
Caroll inas-V ua. , N. C., 8. C. 8 cents word Ada coed on os or 0.» P- June delivery, $2 per thousa: over 5,000 at $1.75. 9” 
te wish to use. Mississippi V. La., Ark Sats cur eee RRS Saar adh _~Ss«éPirst class plants, full count, guamet shipments guar- i 
All four ditions. A 27 r Red and yellow skin Porto Rico Potato plants, guar- anteed. We are reliable. Have your banker look us wi 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. weet tae: © 1. RL ee, 8. SS eee = « 
ma, Ga. Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and + 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 10000 ae tee “a with ort" Cret he SS ee a ce Ee oe plae: S 
cheerfully given on request. Ocilla, Ga. " rleties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and y= i 
POTAT TOMATO—CABB Pisce ye plants, ae good a they c grow, $2 per 1, rm Mississippi certified ee ae < — mph, 
a AGE—ONION ce your order now. Cupp Plant Co.; ull- co, r u 
mieeapepanttinmiasiaiaetaiotamdiestaen : Al Nancy Hall, Yellow Yam, Bunch Yam, Dooley Ya 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ns ” large green Cabbage | plants; can ship at — = Gold Coin, Pumpkin Yam, Bunch Porto Rico, pm 
once. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000, $3.75; Bred up vine and bunch Porto Rico Potato plants: Sweets, Southern Queen, Big Stem Jersey Potato ghentes 
GEORGIA exprecend Tomato pplante: 1,000, $1.15: post pad. ca delivered. P. A. Williams, Phil Camp- 500 fer $1.35; 1.608, $2.50; deltvaged. 2,500 bus 
angen — — ‘ 5 mnie mt Co., Union rings, a . . Fad SR OE er eddec jatisfaction guarant eep this a Geo, 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet sbout Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties, _ quick shi B. M. Bratcher, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico Po- M » New ie, eae. 
Southwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Gt. A onis Postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2 15. By tato Plante April 25 and May, $2 thousand; 5,000 and ROSES 
express: $2 per 1,000, any quantity. isomer over, ° n 
PLANTS of iret. gises plants or money back. P. D. Fulwood, Write for our prices on Tomato plants and Sweet Re Roses. <8 och oe, ae red 
. Se. Potato plants. Vickers Plant Farms, Dept. P, Hat- \emphis. Tenn. ; ™ 
tom x po bles ann PS a ee and Onion plants: 500, ‘tiesburg, Miss. ERCP. NR 
lar’s Kodak Finishing by id, Tomatoes: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50.. Pep- on mas Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.15 per 1,000; 
work and service. P. ©. Box 71, Birmingham, per and Eggplants: 500, sr : 1,000, $3. Porto Rico paid. Plants ready soon, T. M. Williams, Rt. 4, Missionary, K plants 
Ala, Breet ” Potato: nag $1;. , $1.56. Hamby Plant Phit 4 Campbell, Ala. delivered for $1 per 100; 500, 4218; 1,000, . o. Write 
BULBS a — Improved Porto. Rico Potato plants, $2 per thousand; for prices on large lota,” Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat: 
Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, Tomato and tanooga, Tenn. 
Dalian Twelve bulbs mixed. 81730, $2 Ydst Penpers. Prepaid mail: $00, $1, 500. $1.50; 1.000, %°% % oe ee ee ee 
. ~ & we, Willard, Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
free. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. $2.50. Beet Cabbage and a aie $2, 1,000; ries eight months in the year. 100, postpaid. 
10 lrge_Gndilng GL ah; seo sig 10 Dyin Semi, Bate Shes, Ogee: SR Hte: Sele: Pave, Ble, Pee, ae Ti Ty a ce ait ek, atl Rs 
25. 7 lada Farms, Chicopee . W. J. Carter, Coffee, Ga - _ 
Mass. = = - 
Twenty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve GENUINE, FORTO RICO POTATO 1.000" ia; oe pan sesa Pees ie i ay eee 
u : ; 75. . 5 a .75, expressed. — 
kinds, dollar prepaid. Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75 Bonnie Plant Peg Union Springs, Ala. i age 8 Reliable vaett< Sm wy | mm and 
Baldwin Park, Calif WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE ee, en he, ildemen Gade. Daan 
Improved Porto Rican Potato plants; orders booked Bonnie Best, Ma rglobe, Livingst Globe, Delaware 
Dahlias.—Healthy Fed grown tubers, true PLANTS now April-May delivery: 1,000, $2; 5.000 or over, $1.75 Beauty and John Baer. Postpaid: °350, $1; 500, $1.50; 
—— Ms A _ ua. ene view" Dahlia 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50. per 1,000. Tyre Farmer, Mershon, Ga. 1.008, $3.50. mI collect, $1.50 thousand. Tifton 
—_— -—— First class plants, full count, prompt with or ate Punnte—-Ceaere baanas a) a2 — Be Y 
KUDZU shipments absolutely guaranteed weer eee: eee Pee SDs veeey OE Sum NURSERY STOCK 
; . W. L. Johnson, Plant Man, Alma, Ga. 
a Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soll en- B HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA Fruit and as ing | Trees. — Salesmen wanted, 
¥ ‘ 2 > Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants. Strong © rd Nursery, t. 25, Concord, Ga. 
} con i. rag Peon rte: abcwetiaicets - : fe De . ween’ on > ~_ epedienanes = age trees, ornamentals. Large stock. , 
3 ‘ule for’ ike © Wakefield, Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- » D. an ant , Baxley, Ga, Be. jet Prices right. Sales 2 
4 , dzu facts and free sample. Kudzu is bage plants: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Oni 1; Tomato $1 > st varieties. ces rig a wanted. Con 
‘ the ideal legume hay and forage plant. a soil builder : ere Sting Mine Perper $3: Ports: Ries Potsts lok ox shipments, FT ee lo hele ani | rd Nereuy. Devt. 3%. Concord. G 
4 rive on land too poor to make peas. equires 5. Good plants, y acked. Prompt ship- : a 7 wi pers Sure 
j by ti — rh = ow. Eaten greedily ment. Quitman Plant Co., Guitman, Ga. a up, $1.75; delivered. W. H. Story, Riensi, Miss. mak ~~ = Ry BA ang for our = 
4 od oe h $1. yg acre 9 he RR time. thie by Frostproof Plants.—Leading varieties Cabbage and sg 7 ee Ee iy EE a ae ontanes. ‘nom stowers in the world. Bass Pecan 
ure being based on your yearly income from it. Choice Bermuda Onions from best strains seeds, chemically yf, deliver Beonomy Plant Farm, Baxle M Ga. Set, See a 
ij plants, Le each; large selected, 8c each. Write today. tfeated, Well rooted, will produce heavy ‘crops. 500, SY _CC™Very. y I Fruit Trees and Ornamentals.—Salesmen wanted in 
Kudzu Farms, Inc., Box 20, Barnesville, Ga * $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Expressed, $1 per thou- Improved Porto Rico and Nancy ‘Hall Potato plants, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Fior- 
. - sand, any quantity. Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. government 2¢t te lots, ida. Outfit furnished. Big commissions, Write Rose 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION Genuine purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: acice Sittatuction guaranteed. Smith Bros, Plant Co., Hill Nursery Co., E 
:o ae Cabbage plants, ae grown: 500, 2. ze , SY Sit Dutch at T 000” Pomats ins red skin Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000; SEEDS 
hati /) sooaak plants, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, Marglobe, post- 5,000, $1.75; all good plants and full count; from large 
Bw ye ohate las ready. <3 at: gee: 100, 50¢; , a. anurans eo ae. — potatoes. Walker Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Member of 
000, 50; a ° merican a! be ts moss packed. ms Potato nt * m- Plant Exchange, 
Alma, Ga. broke, Ga. ' : BEANS 
“Sante, a promises. Cabbene, Callard, Oulan, IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS Laredo Soybeans, $2.50 bushel. Riley Yielding, 
Tomato, Potato: 500, S5e; 1,000, $1.50. Sexton Co, © BERMUDA ONION. PLANTS READY PORTO RICO, NANCY HALLS, Hacklobure, At. 
H . FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT NORTON YAMS No. 1 recleaned Early eo Velvets, $1.10 bushel, 
; C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick N dy‘ : di hi t: $2 C,_H. Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. 
i shipments. All varieties: 500, @5e; 1,000, $1. Farmers © Crystal Wax or White and the Yellows, ee ee ee _ Pica , vag ’ For ‘Sele. —Barly Speckled Velvet Beans, 2% bushe bushel 
3 Plant Co.. . G postpaid: 100, 20c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; crates 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. ‘irst class plants, bags, $3 each. Never had better seed. 
3 Tomato plants, Stone, Globe; Cabbage, Dutch, Wake- of 6,000 either at $4, f.o.b. shipping point. full count, prompt shipment, absolutely Evergreen, Ala. 
"I ale; a pestes aid: 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.50. John B. voneee Seeenetnes to please you or money guaranteed. Reference, any bank or banker. Recleaned Select Velvets.—Barly Speckled $1.10; 
pe, Fitzgerald, Ga. returned. J. A. JOHNSON, JR Osceola $1.50; pure Bunch $8. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
H Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000. LYTLE PLANT FARMS sage hae Ga es J. _H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
i Onions: $1.26, _2,000. Prompt shipments. Albert Har- Matalin: Teane ockingham, Ga. as = Velvet Beans. 05-1008 
: ot = sound, 1 us! i ca th order. rightsv 
t Potato plants, $2.25 per 1,000. Tomatoes $1.50; — Fine plants, selected, 50 to bunch; mixed varieties oe ee Pie fag eg * Grain Co., Wrightsville, Ga. 
¥ Cabbage $1.25; all ——_ P 9 Plant Exchange. labeled separate. Cabbage, Fiat Dutch, Early Jersey, teed by Plant Growers Exchange, Southeastern Plant For Sale.—Velvet — ; Early Speckled. Freight 
5 Barber Plant Co., Baxley and Charleston Wakefield. Tomato, Earliana, Beauty, 
3 ——————;, Stone, and. Greater Baltimore. Postpaid: 100, 35c; Farms, Barley, Gs. = Sa: = state; sag 1 1 a « on 
4 Cabbage plants, $1.75 aiid _ Pepper plants, $3 200, 60c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express, $1.50 Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May ing. Laverne, Als. 
? Good 90-Day Velvet seed Bea $3 for 


delivered. Tomato plants, $2 delivered. All for im- jhousand. Onions, Crystal White and Bermuda, post- Getivery. 1.95 per thousand; five thousand or more, " ns, two bushel 
shipment bag, freight paid your station. Cash with erder, 













































































100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75: collect: 
1,060, $2; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per 1,000. Potatoes, Sweet Potato Plants.—Improved Porto Rico: one Improved Golden ot, Hickory King, White 
five thousand $10; ten thousand $19; Neal’s Paymaster, nubbed, tipped, certified; bushel 2: ‘ | 


Roots packed in yom moss and vee government inspected, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, thousand $2.25; 
delivered. Early Triumph and Bannah Yamz: one thou- sack lots, freight paid. Colma Seed Co., Niota, 


; mediate ee ._ Sutton, Adel, Ga. paid: 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Ex- $1.60 thousand. Full count, prompt : 
} , 4, ~ te ae aoe 0.4. = aot Saw ood ae =, press, o tpousend, fore Peppers, Ruby King, _—- J. BR. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. Dixie Wholesale Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
» ion plants. va es. — pment. ento anc ot, postpaid 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50 ese: r ? . 
‘ 1,000, $1, Standard Plant Co., Tifton. Gs. 1.000, $2.50. ‘Express, $2 thousand. 7A. Godwin, qe se eee eee anne ee ee ee ot eee ek ne ae ree et Te basbel: Gsceata, 
Q aetate lants: a: $2, 1.000. Geert, ant Per 50; do Lenox, Ga. per thoumad, Bead money order only. John Bittinger, shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, 
5 ° gia ‘arm ax~ er: man, a Sandersville, Ga. 
i a Ment aoe eee = erestnroor Cabbage and Onion | Plants.—Open field ~Tmproved Porto Rican, Nancy Hall and Karly Tri- anNinety-day Speckled Velvet Beans: 1927 crop. extra 
i Frostproof ao», pleats 1,000, — plants: age, fifty to bundie, moss to roots, labeled with va- — Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.75 $3 for two bushel bag, freight paid any station in 
Fy 1, 000 F —- $ ne ‘Peg: and Potato plants: riety named; Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 1,000 Prompt oerviae. satisfaction guaranteed. y hd Cash with order. Sessions Trading Com- 
if 5. ee: ane Thomasville, Ga. Success! on, | Copenhagen, a iy and a late Fit Duteh, Altman Piant Co., Alma, \. pany, Enterprise, Ala. 
| abbage, Collar and Tomato plants, espe- postpaid: , 50; 5 ; -25; 1,000, Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
a uy. eS a peiins: =e. 60c ; ore. Ss a Th 1000, Le 7 Se collect, crate Re eae spected, oe Goumed: 5,000 or more, BO | CANE 
} pe Lewiston Farm, Lew Bevmede, pestpe Prizetaker, Crysta 1 f.0.b. shipping point. Order now. eaataction Guas- Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
; Frostproof Seats ope: a. 1,000; a gi: Z = $6.50. , *. = = = be ane ies. ba = anteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. Hae produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 1 
Tomato $1; Ruby $2; Bermuda Onion count. ° Certified Porto Rico Potato plants; orders now com- pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 
unt, prompt shipment, safe —- ~M Satisfaction guar 
Porto Rico Potato St es . W. Williams, RAE anteed. Write us for free seed and plant catalog. ing for April and May shipping; 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. Memphis, Tenn. 
Seceate. ee ee ee See Sn Pi: on, Po. 5 Bor 545, P Union ag — CHUFAS 
Frostproof Cabbage p' ant Co., 
ae & 800, $1; 1,000, vats 75; ee as. ne ipreesed Scvose’e Bgiabte Hante.—-tAnen, cont he chances pgnuing Porto Rican Potato peant,_ oupecmmnest & te me aged rx sound, on gece. cash 
4 Order toda in —pay ie more a ge pest. ye do not sub- pr’ ay w order. . . Henderson, anor, Ga. 
Georgia. stitute and guarantee to satisfy you. Cabbage, imme- thousand $8.75; ten thousand $16.50. Count and qual- 
aan and early Sutatee » plane, postpaid: 100, 40c; ciate ——, Fe HAH — ian“ at at. ity insured. J. J. Boatright, a Ga. CORN 
H faction, not pan Re sca . Pum Go. nr a. = Pie on 0c: 1000" sso. rysta : we oe hn By A tethers. Lode ins $2; $2; "10000 Hoo lots ee, Mosbys, $2 f.0.b. Cordova, Ala. G. Is 
i ville, Ga. ; _ a es per $1.75. Terms, cash with order. Fuli count guaranteed. 
fader, June Pink. Bowny Bee Picida Specie, Great: Allama Plant Company, Wilson Baxley, Mer. Hax- | Tenneweey Red Cub end Neale Paymesier: Tipp 
. q : ushe 8 5 
3 V-BRAND vegeta aaor CABBAGE er Baltimore and Marglobe wilt resisting, prepaid: '¢%- G@- $2 aor ashok Boyd Bros. Te Ross - v4 ra 
j ANTS 


labeled. Post - 100, Pumpkin Yam Jersey 8 Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, 



























































































































500, $1.25; Postage collect, 3% prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75: sand $2.75; five thousand $12.50; ten thousand $22.50, 
er thousand. +. Onion aie 4 ace ” F $1.50 per 8 000. Schroer Plant Farms, delivered. Government inspected. Cosh, with order. wt ree ag * TRS ey HH -} 
1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Postage collect: aldost Book now. Anderson Plant Co., Alma, Ga. bushel in less than 5 bushel lots; $3 in over 5 bushels, | 
$1.25 per thousand. 24-hour service. J. W. Davis, Birchwood, Tenn. 
VICKERS PLANT FARMS ad o POOR OFF o on PDODM mn POD Buchanan’s Golden Prolific Corn.—Greatest yellow 5 
Hattiesburg, Miss. q corn ever introduced; peck $1.75. . Buchanan’s Pay-. 
Frostproof Cabbage, Tomato, Bermuda Onions. Have you a farm to rent or sell? moueer Corn: finest white corn grown: peck $1:50: = 
ring Catalogue free uchanan’s, Memphis > . 
‘gud yellow, Prizetaker Onion plants. All varieties, $1 What Have } ou Have you some séeds or plants to (Tor iinay's Prolific. Field selected from de ; 
so. lh ee rae SS. sell? tasseled. Long, thick, white grain, small white cob, 
= right sized stalk, large double ears, right distance tres | 
C.o.d, plants for quick shipment. Cabbage, $1.75 4 Have you some purebred livestock, = ground. Peck 85c; bushel $2.65. N. A. Kimrey ; 
Prompts shipment peaiemeed, -‘Reliants Pint Perm, to or ent ! poultry, hatching eggs or chicks wee x “ EN 
osboro re orn, — e! _ /. 
siete for sale? selection of Mosby; suckerless, ‘selected and typed 16 Fs: 
For Sale.—Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion Wo wane Porer years. Best results plant basins and bottoms middle § 
plants, $1 per 1,000. Pepper, Sweet Potato and Egg- : POOD woos oe" sashes ee te hada of May. Bushel $2.50; half bushel foe $1.50.. Wade's | 
- ¥ 2 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Write Dorris . 5 Seed Farm, Vincent, Ala. F 
nt Co., Valdosta, Ga. If you have, and the price and proposition is right, it will certainly Gorn Sorcham and’ Miliet:—Hiastings (Prowic, Sea ; 
7 Collard a ae nts, t White Dent, Early Golden Dent, $1 per 25 po 
le ee giante mre. ase interest others. The quickest and most economical way to ge Yntse Dest Herty Golden Dow, 2/05 La 
Deiain, $00 eisteclh G06; cottons a ses; Thom. others interested is to tell your story to our 100,000 subscribers in Corn, $3.25 pounds Cattail Millet, $3. 25 pounds 
asville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. Early Amber Sorghum, $1.50. Cash with order, i $ 
Bermuda Onion plants, $1.25 for 1,000; To > Mercantile Company, Bnterprise, Ala. — E 
matoes: $1.50, 1,000. Pimiento Pepper, $i te Paro The rate is low, 6 cents a word. Send us your order for our next COTTON . 
Rico Potatoes, ie April and May’ delivered; all issue. If you need any assistance, let us know. P Tall and HalfGatalog free, John ML Bligh, De F 
Frost: Cc plants: LA catur, Ala = - 
2" On Onion ‘61 Tomato $1 thaky Ring paneer 3: c SSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT., Still eve Several tons good Half and Half; now 
1.75. Good plants, prompt ship- $5, 100 pounds. Wilburn Young, Woodlawn, Als. : 
ex." THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Soy tones Gor eas wae ool oa 
. per e te e ng, to 
: 
ee hae 100, Tomatoes HE $ ; BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Pure Acain cotton ses Fraded 1.50 per : 
£ Long a ‘arm . n 
> ter, N. C. 
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WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 














Graded; 40% lint; 98% Germination; ‘eo 
bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, S. C 
ee ae ae 
Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
wane weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia. Ga. 













© “Suchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
a grown northern edge cotton belt. Matures fifteen days 
roduces more 













“h earlier than cotton grown sout south. _dollars 
qos ¢ cott rown. 100 pounds $5.50; 500 
& to acre (TS: 1,000, pounds $43.50; ton $85. Backed by 
ie our twenty years reputation as seedsmen. Catalogue 
— free. Buchanan's, 
Bs — 
a 
4 NEELY’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
% 
Produces * ‘more per acre and premium 
staple,” which are our specialties. 


Registered, reginned, recleaned, graded, 
ot in even-weight 100-pound bags. 


Each bag carries tag showing gyaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


freight prepaid, which 


er ba 
i Pushel delivered. 


ae $2.25 per 
Further information gladly furnished. 
NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Waynesboro, Georgia 


We grow all of our seed on our own 
plantations. 





Notice !—My —- me = R---® = the -y 


that us 
reputation — Piedmont ey Cleveland Bie Boll 
ya and offering 6s0-ca —— 


sell for 10 years as first year 
safe. Order direct from the originator. 
more to the land and more at the ms 
Ahead at practically all experiment stati 
ahead on 5-year average. Won heme 
sy authentic ‘+. — 

Won both second prizes, 
$100. ree largest vielde. acres in state contest last 
It will win a prime fer yon you in increased yields. 


; rliest big boll cotton, easy picked. te length, 
strength and evenness of staple (one inch and better), 
— 2 to 3 cents more. Ten bushels make enough 

pay for 100. to 9 bushels, $2.50 per 
Ay 9 to 49, $2.25: 50 or more, $2 Apply Tor 
prices on carloads. Descriptive literature sent on re- 
juest. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, 
Gs. J. 0. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 





COKER’S EXTRA CLEVELAND 
bs First year from originators | and meas- 
ures up to their claims for it. 


Registered, reginned, recleaned, graded, 
and in even-weight 100-pound bags. 


Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


$6.00 per bag, freight prepaid, which 
is $1.80 per bushel delivered. 


Further information gladly furnished. 
NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 


Waynesboro, Georgia 


We grow all of our seed on our own 
plantations. 





rec leaned, 


Virg 
$1.50 bushel, future shipment. eos crop, 
gE. Dela. 


fine germination. Holiand, Milford, 
Alfalfa $6.50; Red Clover $12; White Scarified Sweet 
Clover $4.20; Timothy $2; Alsike Clover $13; 1 Eevee 


$4; Blue ass 6$2.50 rd 
Grass $2.40;\Red Top $2.10; all per bushel. Bags 
about 90% pure. 


Send for free samples 
a special price Hest. Sta Seed Company, 9 
Kast Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Good Seed.—Under favorable weather conditions this 
year, we predict cotten will work lower and forage crops 
higher in prices. Plant following seed up to June Ist. 
Early Velvet Beans, 2 pounds 30c. Garden Pole Beans, 
pound 40c; Bunch 40c, Cane Seed, Early Amber Sor- 
shum, 5 pounds $1; Dixie Honey Drip syrup cane, 5 
pounds $1. Seed Corn, Hasting’s Prolific, White and 
Yellow Dent: pound gees =z pounds 70c; —— 
June Corn: 2 pounds 7 © pounds $1°20; Popcor 
2 pounds 60c; 10 hg $1, 0. Pearl or Cattail Mil- 
let: 2 pounds 50c; 5 pounds $1. ees Ses : 








: pour 
Above postpaid. The following f.o.b 
shipping point. Cane Seed, rly Amber, 100 po 
.0; Dixie Honey Drip ay 1 $15. 
Popcorn, 100 pounds $11. Pearl or Cattail Millet, 100 
pounds $1 tly Speckled Velvet Beans, 120 
$2: 25. yy order. Goff Mercantile Company, 


Enterprise, 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Lollar’s Kodak Sinttes Pe a, ee by mail. 
_ work and service rmingham, 








BABY CHICKS 

Buchanan's ee art Chicks.— Reds, 
White Leghorns: » $4.25 : io ry 100, ae: 
Catalogue f free. enn, 

Quality Chicks. — Barred a Reds and White Leg- 
horns. Write for low summer prices which go into 
effect May lst. Garner Hatehery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 

_ SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 
C.o.d. Chicks—7%c up. 


Pay when you get them. 
Bred to lay, Do lay. Finest quality guaranteed. 100% 





Rocks, 
postpaid. 














Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
ou write for our free feeding meth 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 





Lowest Prices.—Genuine blood tested, accredited 
Triple Pay strain ks. April 15th to Bay 15th de- 
——. 


di from ad. 5@c per 1 3 
15th. 100% live delivery, prepaid. Our catalog free, 
describing also the new certified breeds. Sanitary 
Hatchery, Box 100, Weimar, Texas. 





F COTTON MISCELLANEOUS SEED BABY CHICKS DUROC-JERSEYS | 
ory fully “ginted Halt and “Hail; $6, “All varieties Cowpeas, Soybeans, Clovers, Corn. Good Duroc pigs, two months old, $8.75, registered 
5 000 sted Sommerer $16. Dr. Young, Bir- Wax Gro. Co. Amory, Miss. mg sare BABY CHICK Rue tol ee = Zeigler 
> mingham, Ala. Sale.—Wi Black So 1.73 bushel: , 
P Ison st ag 3 ak FEEDING METHODS FREE ESSEX 





Registered big ae Basex pl = i, bred F 9 service 
males. Clayton Essex hardt, 
Sax HOGS 


Big bone Guinea Hogs; bred gilts, twenty- = dol- 

lars each; service males, twenty; 3 months old pigs, 

= dollars each. Ready to ship, B. Ww. Shell, otpoltine, 
a. 


o. Lc. 
Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
a. 


Virgini 
Registered O. I. C. pigs: the kind that pay. EB. i 
Ferguso 


m, Fountain Head, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINAS 























“EGGLINE” QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Accredited—Cert ified—Pedigreed 


from the MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
—the largest accredited hatchery in the 
state—are the best chicks you can buy. 
In Quality, Price and Service, we offer 
ou the best, and we keep your money at 


ome where it will add to the general 
Gronmertey of your section. BUYING 
US IS GOOD BUSINESS FOR 
YOU. Order direct from this ad at the 
following popular prices: 
232 SO 100 S300 1,000 
pereed Rock 
4 Reds, W. $4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 $135.00 
Wyandottgs 
W. Leghorns 4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 125.00 


Fong 2 prices for accredited chicks, true 

breed, “Eggline”’ quality and 100% live 
deeieoey guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. on 
payment of $1. Ask for chick question- 
naire and get extra chicks. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Ala. 


(ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY) 











Registered Poland Chinas, all ages; cholera immune. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, Miss. 
Big re Bee Poland China service boars, $25 and 
pigs $1 nd $15; co.d; — a 
nished. Lene Oak 





Farm, Rt. 


Registered Big —_ a [=o 12 Ry ry old 
sow pigs, smooth thrifty, from litters of 11 and 
, Money back guarantee. Chas. 

. Palmer, Bradley, 


FERaEYS 


Jerseys.——Heifers and bull calves. The kind you 
want. _Pennock Plantation, Jupiter, Fila. 

















Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police pups. Ldsts 10c. 
Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, Ill. 
German Police, b peeey ets Collie puppies. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 
aoe coe Grouee: Catalogue. 


Hunting Hounds 
ie. — Femi $10; aoe $15. 
Elmore, 








Kaskaskennels, ‘wauoe 


Pedigreed Po 
ee c.0.d. MPitmer 


= “aS and white 
Beautifully a 


ville, Ala. 
Collie — = six moe i sable with ag markings ; 
Males $6 ea females $4. . BR. Wilson, 
Neshoba, Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
For —. —RBest gealtty 2 8 Hives and a es nl 
Miss” 








waht to TSR 
M. Graham, Fayette- 






































live delivery. Write Rex Poultry Company, Box 306, Prices talogue. 
Clinton, Mo. aaa ts =e — Aplaries, Tibbee Station, 
> - Anconas.—$4, 25; $7.50, ; . ; . ; 
a iccones Onell nee eal as Moov alive. $125. 1,000; postpaid. 100% live delivery. Blair Eas FARM MACHINERY 
Poultry book free. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, arm. Wiggins, Miss. Wanted.—Horse power Hay Baler, good condition. 
Fox 116, Parsons, Kansas. CORNISH Langlois, Sugesvilie, Ala 
‘ Dark Cornish.—Eggs from high class, prize winning Save your omy easy wie Cook Ditcher-Terracer, 
rom semen eg ern sack ive SSS pe oe De Som Rg a we Rel a 
delivery a AR eg -. - = 
or! ORDELE. "HAT CHER ¥ GAMES KODAK FINISHING 
Cordele, Ga. et ee ee Red Gone. 15 eggs $2, postpaid. eta Sent 4 — Six res 25c. Reid Studies. 
Certified Hatching Eggs and Cockerels.—Ten most ER SETI A eae ELS 
popular breeds. ‘‘Bred in Old Kentucky.” Write the Allen Roundhead > Games. 15 exes #2, powtpald Lollar's Kodak Finishing es by mail. 
Hum- Eimer Harden, Letcher, Ala. Best and exrvies. F. 0. mos Birmingham, 


Certified Poultry Breeders’ Association, J. E, 
phrey, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. 











Shi | free b Barred Rocks, 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orpinetons: 100, $10; heavy 
mixed, $9. Prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 





“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality. do not look any *varther. 
Rhode Island White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff 
$65.00 for 500. Heavy sesorted: 
$60.00 for 500. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 

Since 1888 


Barred Rocks, 
:. $14.00 for 100; 
$13.00 for 100; 





CROTALARIA 


For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76.000 seed 
per pound. 3 pounds plant an acre. Crotalaria returns 
twice as much nitrogen and organic matter as gue 
and 3 to 4 times as much as garweed. B. wil- 

















liamson, Gainesville, Fila. 
FLOWERS 

“Buchanan's Zinnias. —Finest grown. eo Packets. ten ten 
Separate colors, 
Tenn. 
ae GRASS wee. 

Carpet Grass, ten cents >; ne order under twenty 
pounds. T. L. Barnett, Zachary, ° 





Buchanan's Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and 








wild onion. Produces more hay on good land than any 
ay 1 $4.75; 500 pounds $22.50. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
PEANUTS 
Spanish and Peanuts, select stock. Write 


Runner 
for price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Seed Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, 











$5 per hundred pounds; Small White Spanish, $6 per 
@ pounds, Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 
Planting Seed.—Spanish Peanuts, 6%c pound. iIm- 
Proved Spanish Peanuts, 7%c pound, 25 and 50 pound 
bags only. Money with order. H. Vernon, Bor 
1606. Birmingham, Ala. 
Small White Spanish, 5%c pound. 


4 Alabama or 

» North C»rolina Runner variety, dige 96 pound 
bag, $4 20. Plant late as first half of summer. Cash 

with ord Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


T buy and sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1608, 
Berinehan, Ala. 







































Sale.—50 bushels Mixed and Speckled Pi 
en 65 ah. Troy, Ala. Payton Nichols. ‘Troy . Ala. 
re RAPE 
tanmchane n’s Dwarf Essex Rape rege crop 
or yo 5 pounds $1; ty pou $1.75; post- 
paid. Catalogue free. "Tenn. 
SAGRAIN 

Sagrain.—High quality; germination tested; bush - 
el. R. H. Fisher, Belzoni, "Miss. “i 














__WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 
















“Beed from lar E ; 
we, eR, we Excell Watermelons, $1 pound. W. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Early ened Velvet Beans at $1 bushel; Bunch at 


i $2. ae. Peas $1.75. Chufas, 10c pound. Jack 








For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Pea- 












Soyheans. 
huts, ae Cotton Seed . ye varieties. H. M. 
Frankt ae <fanklin & Company, Tennille, 
ee a $6.80 Pea: Sweet Clover 
tt ee = if not satis- 




















“Der icles oe e 
Poss, Velvet Beans, Seed Com. Got 


Se 








oe Ee 


Ne Fe 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred Rocks, Reds, $15 per 100. 
White Leghorns, $13 per 100. Assorted for aseiione. 
$10 per 100. Prepaid, live ig guaranteed. ~c 
Brakebill Hatchery, Rockfo: ‘enn. 


Purebred Baby Chicks.—Highest quality, yet mod- 
erate prices, Chicks c.o.d. to you, we stand the risk; 
turn them down on arrival if not satisfied. Laurel 
Baby Chick Co., Rt. 1, Laurel, Miss. 








Hopkinson STatee Games.—Stags $3; eggs $2. 50; 
chicks: 25, $8.75. 3B. L. Blair, Navasota, Texas. 


HAMBURG 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 15, eggs $2; postpaid. 
Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 














Roll Films Developed i0c.—Film packs deve! 
25e; prints 4c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 





Free loping of roll films. 
3c to Se. Bromberg & Co., — ee. V4 ne 
a Ala. 





gS, $1.25 sitting; delivered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Trial Offer.—First film developed, ‘ints, free en- 
Gardner, Fayette, Ala. largement, Iver. Superior Piste Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Bask 








Jersey Black Giants.—Large, purebred, 
ers. Eggs, $1.25 sitting; chicks, $16 per ea: ahi 
postpaid. Leslie Brewer, Grant, Ala. 

LEGHORNS 
Comb White Leghorn hens and cocks 
E. Day, G ville, Ala. 








for 





Single 
sale. W. 
Selected pure 
pullets, 8 and 12 weeks old, 60c and 75c each for 
or more. Calhoun Leghorn Farm, Oxford, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


purebred Barred Rocks; two sittings 
lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 
*s Ringlet Barred 
Mrs. 





Hollywood-Tancred White i 








Parks’ $250; 
post paid. 

Thompson 
stock, and baby chieks. 
brook, Ala. 





Rocks.—Eggs, breeding 
R. M. Rawlinson, Mill- 





High Class a films developed 
free. Prints ay to é&. W. W ite Co., Drawer 1112, 
ierutnghenn, Ala. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


from Manufacturers.—One ba: dishes ; 
eces; contains not poy ‘hen 13 
, cream- 

















BOOTH CHICKS 7c UP 


Trapnested. Pedigreed Male and State Accredited 
Matings. Bred direct from our 200-318 egg official 
record yers. 12 varieties. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


Hollywood White Leghorns from our breeders aver- 
esiag over 180 eggs each their first year, same stock 
we use. Live delivery guaranteed. Price $10 per 
y \ “eae Orange Grove Poultry Farm, Robertsdale, 








Baby Chicks.—Purebred, from selected flocks and 
pens. 100 per cent live deli ; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Pure Tancred Leghorns, is, Rocks, Minorcas: 
$15 per 100; $67.50 per 500. Write Williams Hatchery, 
Wetumpka, Ala. 

BABY CHICKS, $12.00 
Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons and White Leghorns. 
GEYER’S HATCHERY 
1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Highest quality Tancred White Leghorn chicks from 
bred to Va trapnested, pedigree stock. Rea 3 
ve 








i 
makers. cks: 100, $14; a m. $65: delivered. 
delivery guaranteed. Order now. Crestview 
Farm, Clanton, Ala. 





Blue Ribbon super —, chicks. Oldest hatchery 
in Georgia. Years experie: Thousands of satisfied 
lower Rocks 


Better than =, ‘ 
\ ’ Mixed 
Start right. 


ome 
$47.50. None 
100% arrival prepaid. Blue 
Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


customers. prices. 
$60 





KING’S QUALITY CHICKS 
For April delivery: Leghorns, $12 per 100; 
$100, 1,000. Reds and Barred Rocks, $13.50 
per hundred. Immediate and 10% live 
delivery, postpaid. Order direct from this 


KING’S POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 





Baby Chicks.—3,500 every week. Eight weeks pul- 
lets, 2,000 now ready. janson and by og ins. 
If it’s bigger, better laying Leghorns that you want, 
try Lukert’s Official Alabama Con- 
= average, 251 eggs. Give us a trial. We can please 

Save you money. Free instructive catalogue 
tells how. Lakert Leghorn Farm, Salerno, Fila. 


It’s the pas that counts. Trail’s End “e 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed 





egg blood and years of faithful breeding, the” mas- 
tor peumtey Oeaeder. These fine chicks sell poy +4 
than just White 
Wyandotte also. Write for prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, . Va. 


for sale. 


eges Price list 
James P. Alidredge, 


Rt. 1, 


Aristocrat Barred Rock 
free. Inquiries solicited. 
Blountsville, Ala. 

Dark Barred Rock 
Hens weigh from _7 to 1 
cellent layers, Sitting 
Clay, Miss. 





eggs; state prize winning gens 
0 pounds, are thrifty and ex- 
$1.50. Mrs. Arthur Burch, 





Purebred dark Reds; two sittings $2.50. Mrs. Leamer 
Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. 





er, platter, sauce di , eote., .50. Factory imper- 

ions. Same on decora Barrels unlimited. 
If freight is over $1 we Lg difference. Shipped from 
our warehouses, oo York. United China, 
Inc., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 

PATENTS 

bf A jalized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missour1. 

Patents.—Write to B. Fishburne (a South Caro 
linean), Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Ride. 

Washington, D. Honorable methods. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don't 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instrictions 

to Obtain a Patent’ 

































































—a 7 Je — apps Bing = By te ficient Clarence A. O’Brien, Re Pat - 
ng stock and hatching eggs; baby + Suara ent Attorney, “77-W Security Bank “Bullding, (directly 
as good as money can buy or money back. Dealey 4 
Guin. dean” ake. i across street from Patent ice), Wasbington, D. C. 
It will pay Biv: to buy Nations’ quality Single Comb PRINTING 
Reds. Eggs chicks - wanes plant. of 100 Envelopes 35c. Journal, Goin, Tenn. 
Fetter eds. "'%. W. Nations, Biberton Ga. 0 SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
‘ Single Comb yn Haag | eggs from heavy. laying Let help you Qualify far a get 
emales mat to gree hatched males. a Ozment ernment 
type and color. $2.50, 15; $5.50, 50; $10 hundred; job ; $135 $350, month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
livered. Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. Chicks: $5.50, Bureau, 225, St. Louis, 
25: $10.50, 50; $20 hundred; delivered. Joe B. Rob- 
erts, Collinsville, Ala. TOBACCO 
WYANDOTTES Homespun a ae 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Pm mame) Decne Stee ss ne a es Wann, Farmers Union, €8, Paducah, Ky. 
jon. postpa an 
Spencer, N. C Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf. Juicy 
--<-~ —_—_"______________________ __________ chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 $2.75. Smoking 
Jersilds Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 20c. Homer Prince, Agent, ron, Tenn. 
- Wg -> — me Se, ae — Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
— preeders for sale. Catalog, Peter Jersild, ey. $1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
TFURKE 5 United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tobacco . —Guaranteed best mellow 
Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $4 for 10. J. W. Upchurch, jeaf chewing, Dounes a 10 $3. Best rr F = 
Gordo, Ala. 20 cents pound. in, Sharon, Tenn. 
Pure Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $10 a dozen. BR. E. Nat a 
Mitchell, Barnesville, Ga. ot ae Tie. eg ae eT es a oo 
Cholce White Holland eggs; national winners. Mrs. ‘ree. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Sabe Gary, Mayfield, Ky. ee 
‘hon Med esas from. ped Best Red Leaf, mild and emest 


Bourbon Red eggs from pedigreedd stock, $5 per 
dozen. jas. W. Nash, Smyrna, Ga. 


Banks County Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga.—Pure White 
Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $5 dozen. 





ten pounds Were 
chewing. 28.69; ten pounds mel) low ‘smoking, $1 


¥ postage. easiness, quareates wnuiaten- 
tien. 0. na, alter Pech Marin, ‘Tenn. oan: 





Holland and 


LIVESTOCK 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 

















Sweet Meadow . Henderson, Ky. 

Registered Durocs.—All and ¢ cholera im- 
mune. Satisfaction W. & Latta, Somer- 
ville, Tenn, 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. a work. Good FE aga MceConnon 
& Company, Dept. FT. . Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your raflroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be expert automobile 
and get good 





is IL Te neaees neta, ie ee ee 
sma 
wri Beheol, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
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FEBRUARY HONOR ROLL OF | 
ALABAMA COWS 


HE leading herd in the Alabama cow 

test association work for February 
is owned by Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama, with an average produc- 
tion of 1,093 pounds of milk and 40.2 
pounds butterfat for the month. 

There are 38 herds in Alabama cow 





test association work with a total num-. 


ber of 963 cows on test. There are 110 
cows on official test, from 12 different 
herds in the State. 

The Modified Cow Test Association led 
in the number of “Quality” cows, with 
44 to its credit. Robt. Jemison, Jr., 
continued to lead in the number of qual- 
ity cows in the herds under official test, 
with 22 to his credit. 

Croquette’s Rosebud led the state for 
February, with a production of 1,283.9 
pounds of milk and 84.22 pounds butter- 
__ 


Farmers’ Exchange 


| - AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. —- Agents wanted. Concord 
La Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 

















“Get our free i 
and sd apeclaltien Wonderfu ly profitable. LaDerma Co., 
eye St. Louis. 
We sar a without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, . Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 70520, St. Louis, Mo. 


~ ‘Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. 


een te a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 

ent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 

— Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

















Agents.—We start you AL - help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience neede Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 E ~y ” Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

A paying position open to representative of charac- 
ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
income. Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘“‘Get- 
ting Ahead.”’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 624 So. C St., 
Boston, Mass. 











Big pay every day! Complete guaranteed line direct 


to wearer; Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls, Cover- 


ells, Work Pants, Sweaters, gg Playsuits. 
ore 018 daily; experience unnecessary. Big outfit free. 
Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 — Ave., Chicago. 





“‘Bvery-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. Mr, Farmer, 
why worry? You can make $30 to "e150 weekly = 9 
tributing @ Whitmer roducts to your friends. peri 
ence unnecessary. e teach you how free. Earn while 
learning. Car or team and wagon needed, Write  focey 
for farmers’ ‘‘Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan.”’ The c, 
Whitmer Company, Farm Dept. 4B, Columbus, Ind. 


| LEGAL NOTICES 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., of The Progressive Farmer, Georgia-Alabama 
Edition, Lenn moog F a Birmingham, A. en er = 
The Progressive 


‘mer 
Editors: W. C. Fl Biren tham, py ,, we 
Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 7 
Managing Editor, W. C. 
Business Manager, John s Pearson, iirmingham, Ala, 

(stockholders holding 1 per cent 4 more of 
total amount of stock), bt ay Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
B. Ww. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler. Memphis, 
Pearson, Birmingham, Ala.; Eugene 


german 

















amount of cende, mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) John 8. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 27th day of March, 
1927.. (Seal) S. O. Clements, Notary Public. (My 
commission expires March 26, 1929.) 


THE SURPRISE 
stppmecags Rat =P 





PATENTED 
The most wonderful trap ever invented for 


trapping rats, mice, sparrows and ground 
ie 

ou wind it up—the lightest touch on either 
of the hinged plates springs the trap, and 
quick as lightning the rake sweeps over the 
runway, throwing the animal into the trap, 
and instantly resets itself, repeating the ac- 
tion ten to fifteen times until run down. 

The trap is sent prepaid for $5.00. 
\AGENTS WANTED 


rn Mfg. Co. 
LTON, KANSAS 





IT PAYS 350 ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


aN 





fat. This cow is owned by King Pharr 
of Catherine, Alabama. 


Following is the Honor Roll of official 
tested cows for February. To qualify 
for the Honor Roll a cow must be under 
regular monthly test and produce 40 
pounds or more of butterfat per month. 


Owner and Name of Cow Age Milk Fat 
King Pharr, Catherine— 



















Croquette’s Rosebud .......++++- 9 84. 
Lookout Countess Matilda 8 82.70 
Gamboge’s Sid’s Countess . 9 56.17 
Friendship’s Ouija 0 55.17 
Matilda's Hattie .2 51.51 
Trilby' of Jersey Buttercup 5 51.91 
Oxford Azalea’s Adaline .........++. 7 48.98 
Wanda’s Hazel .......-sseeceeee .7 42.52 
Van Antwerp, Mobile— 
Soson’s Pe g. haw owedeoesses Jr. 0 65.42 
2 54.45 
ereccccooeaces ,104.7 49.49 
Srabovencebecs 864.7 45.57 
917.9 41.67 
decveccesens 1,020.6 46.43 
Scbtsecece dr. 8 1,349.0 63.53 
oeececs Jr. 2 605.1 43.80 
gecdPecesecesaed Sr. 3 748.5 41.87 
.Jr. 6 887.0 51.71 
gibeovaess Jr. 8 1,508.5 52.18 
oeseapecs 1,626.5 54.34 
sevate dr. 5 1,698.5 61.50 
cecceeey dr. 5 1,180.0 45.42 
. 9 1,657.5 58.69 
Netherland ....... dr. 8 1,578.0 51.28 
Dixie Girl Hen- 
pereridagucéesnvesoncd Jr. 6 1,935.5 63.30 
Robt J -~ aR Jr., Birmingham— 
MEE sadsesscvgdversonped . 6e1,148.0 60. 
Deavty's Fair Princess . 6 1,163.0 56.87 
Noble Amanda May .......-.0++e.0%: 1,222.0 54.13 
Hoop’s La Lily ....... 7 944.0 52.39 
Ambush’s Timid Lily . .10 1,002.0 50.60 
Leda’s Black Maid ............ 6 1,053.0 48.96 
Raleigh's Eminent Fontaine B. » 3 1,220.0 49.90 
Miss Oxford You'll Do Jr.-8 1,081.0 48.86 
Lily’s Po’ nne . Sr. 6 929.0 48.40 
Sid’s Golden Star .- 8. 8 1,112.0 46.14 
Daisy’s Majestic Maid .......... Jr. 8 1,028.0 45.74 
Castor’s Jolly Fox .........ses+: Jr. 4 975.0 44.36 
You'll Do's Daisy B’s Irene ....S8r. 3 940.0 43.52 
The Sid’s Sybil .......ceseeeeecvees 940.0 43.71 
Premier Sultana’s Daisy ........ Sr. 9 863.0 43.23 
a Lad’s Ruby .........+. Jr. 3 757.0 42.61 
Mel RES errr Sr. 4 870.0 42.54 
Noble Raleigh’s Fawn Rose..... Sr. 6 768. 41.16 
You'll Do’s Fair Sophie ............ 1,014.0 41.06 
Dr. Gardner, Ashore 
Fern’s Fair Missie ............. dr. 4:1,448.4 64.88 
Sally’s Golden Fairy ........... Jr. 2 884.9 40.36 
Sultana’s Noble Fairy .......... Sr. 2 815.1 43.52 
Massey & Sons, Wellington— 
Melrose’s Queen Gladys ......+.++++ 849.0 49.75 
Esther’s Clara .........seeeees jr. 5 852.8 50,31 
A. P. LL, Auburn— 
Auburn’s Eminent Claire....... Jr. 2 1,060.5 48.77 
Hall & Sons, Montgomery— 
Castor’s Blossom .........s+0055 Sr. 4 855.3 40.90 
Tormentress of Glenview ........ Jr. 6 882.9 44.05 
Tormentress H. of Glenview ....Jr. 5 1,225.9 48.66 


BORED. VORID ccc ccccoveccvsceccoces 
Glenview’s Maudie ....... 
Glenview’s Flowing Gold .. 
Frank Manning, Huntsville— 
Raleigh’s Noble Flora ......ss-ss00+ 
Frank Crick, Huntsville— 
Raleigh's Jolly Zella ......6.+s0000- 








SPRAY TO PREVENT WORMY 
FRUIT 








oe THE South there are usually two 
generations of the peach curculio, but 
in case of a late season there may be 
only one. According to Mr. Oliver 
Snapp of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who for the past several 
seasons has made a special study of this 
insect, the following is true regarding 
the activities of the curculio in the Fort 
Valley peach section of Georgia: “When 
there are two generations of the insect 
in Georgia, the adults that deposit the 
eggs for the second brood emerge from 
the soil the latter part of May, usually 
about May 30. When’ there is only one 
generation, the first adults may be as 
late as June 10 leaving the soil” (hiber- 
nation). He further predicts that the 
season will evidently be late this year. 


The grower may rest assured that the 
approximate date for applying the first 
summer spray to control this insect will 
be immediately after the petals fall. It 
should really be applied a little earlier 
were it not for the fact that a spray 
during the time of blossoming will pre- 
vent proper pollination and otherwise in- 
terfere with the setting of the fruit. This 
spray is exceedingly important since by 
its use we kill many of the wintered-over 
adults before they have been permitted 
to deposit their eggs. 


The following schedule will furnish a 
fairly accurate guide for summer spray- 
ing of peaches :— 

1. Immediately after petals (pink part of 
flower) have fallen, spray with 1 pound of 
powdered arsenate of lead plus 3 pounds of 
stone lime to each 50 gallons of water. 


2. When calyces or “shucks” are shedding, 
or when small peaches are exposed, repeat 
No. 1. 

3. Two weeks later, or about four, weeks af- 
ter the petals have shed, spray with self-boiled 
lime-sulphur 8-8-50, with 1 pound of powder- 
ed arsenate of lead added: The lime-sulphur 
spray is for the control of fungous diseases. 

4. Four weeks before each variety is due 
to ripen repeat with No. 3. 





5. Lice on peach trees can be controlled by 
the use of Black Leaf 40 or soap solution. 

When the curculio infestation during 
the peach season has been severe, an ap- 
plication of arsenate of lead after har- 
vest is advisable because of the protec- 
tion given the next crop by reducing the 
number of beetles in the fall before they 
go into hibernation. A 10 per cent arse- 
nate of lead and 90 per cent hydrated 
lime dust should be used, making the first 
treatment four weeks after the harvest 
of the last variety of peaches, followed 
by a second application two weeks later. 
The first application should not be made 
sooner than four weeks after harvest, as 
the curculio does considerable feeding 
for several weeks following the harvest 
on the fruit left in the orchard. Before 
the beetles go into winter hibernation 
they are forced to feed on the foliage. 
They usually begin eating the leaves 
about four weeks after harvest of the 
last variety. R. L. KEENER, 


Associate Professor in Horticulture, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





NOT ALL CO-OPERATIVES 
ARE TAX EXEMPT 


O-OPERATIVE associations should 

investigate and ascertain if they are 
exempt from the payment of income taxes. 
Instances have been known in which as- 
sociations proceeded upon the theory that 
they were exempt from the payment of 
income taxes and then years later it was 
found that they did not meet the condi- 
tions specified by Congress and hence 
were not exempt, and for this reason were 
called upon to pay taxes, sometimes in a 
substantial amount. The only safe course 
for an association to pursue is to ascer- 
tain now if it is exempt. 

Generally speaking, farmers’ organiza- 
tions are exempt if they are mutual in 
character, if non-members are treated on 
the same basis as members—that is, if no 
profit is made on non-members. Associa- 
tions may do as much business with non- 
members as they do with members and 
still be exempt if profits are not made on 
the non-member business. Substantially 
all of the voting stock of a codperative 
must be held by producers if it is to be 
eligible for exemption, and it may pay 
dividends on its stock but not to exceed 
the legal rate of interest in the state in 
which formed, or 8 per cent, whichever 
is greater. Reasonable reserves may be 
established for any necessary purpose 
without destroying the right to exemption. 


L. S. HULBERT. 











| PROPER CARE REMADE RUN- | 
| DOWN ORCHARD 


: } 


SOME 24 years ago we planted a home 
orchard, and from time to time have 
added various kinds of trees to it. This 
has resulted in giving us peaches from 
June to September and apples from 
June to December and sometimes later. 





The orchard did well for a few years, 
in spite of the fact that it was not pruned, 
sprayed, fertilized, or cultivated, but it 
soon grew into an ill-shaped orchard and 
the trees began to die. ‘The fruit on the 
remaining trees was so poor in quality 
that it was a difficult and disagreeable 
task to prepare it for home use. We 
were advised by some fruit growers to 
destroy the orchard but instead we read 
the articles on orchard management in 
The Progressive Farmer and consulted 
a vocational teacher. This, resulted in the 
proper care of our orchard. We pruned 
and sprayed the trees regularly, fertilized 
and cultivated the land and sowed leg- 
umes. 


As a reward for this the trees immedi- 
ately began to bear heavier crops of al- 
most perfect fruit. The orchard was pro- 
nounced by all, to be in good shape, and 
from this time on we have sold large 
quantities of fruit. One particular year 
we sold 47 bushels of Rare at $1 per 
bushel, some apples, and $10 worth of 


acidity of soils, o 


The Progressive Fa 






dried fruit, besides saving enough to 4 


us two years. People place their orders 
with us in advance and when the fruit 
is ripe we notify them to come for it, 
We sell the entire crop in this way. 

There is very little sickness in our 
family and we believe our orchard helps 
keep us healthy. And after allowing for 
the profits and benefits from it, we know 
that its good appearance adds to the 
place, and there is no end to the enjoy-~ 
ment and pleasure we get from it. 

MRS. MAGGIE SMITH. 
DeKalb County, Alabama. 


WHY STOP WITH HALF-MADE | 
SEEDBED? 


HE present low market prices for 

farm products should not bring about 
a reaction towards lax farming methods, 
It is more necessary than ever that maxi- 
mum crop production be obtained per 
man. The importance of a good seed- 
bed cannot be overemphasized, as the 
nature of the seedbed governs the germi- 
nation of the seed and the rate with 
which the plants start their growth. A 
uniform stand and thrifty plants depend 
upon the seeds being planted in a warm, 
deep, well pulverized firm seedbed. Furth- 
ermore, with a good seedbed future cul- 
tivations are not royal battles against 
weeds; because a weed killed young 
never grows up to do any harm. 


Plowing alone makes a very poor seed- 











——4 


bed. When the land is plowed with a . 


plow fitted with a jointer, all surface 
trash is placed in the bottom of the fur- 
row out of the way of future tillage op- 
erations. After the land has been plowed 
disking, harrowing and rolling improve 
the seedbed and kill much of the grass 
and weeds before planting. The thorough- 
ness with which the land is prepared for 
planting determines how little the young 
crop seedlings must fight for their ex- 
istence. 

An old axiom, “A seedbed well made 
is a crop half made,” is as true today 
as it has ever been. Then why stop with 
a half prepared seedbed? “We don’t 
have the time,” is the answer. This is 
no excuse when one can obtain for a rea- 
sonable sum the disk harrow, the sec- 
tion harrow, the roller, or the cultiva- 
tor. Everyone of these machines will 
do more work in a day than the average 
farmer now does with several small plows. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 
Assistant Professor Agricultural En- 
gineering, Ala. Polytechnic Institute, 


IT’S THIS WAY 


Answers to Questions on Page 7 
OBACCO. Although Columbus first car- 
ried it back to Europe, its use did not 

: extend very widely until Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh showed the English how to use it. 

2. A fur bearing breed of sheep, the native 
home of which is central Asia. Its fur is 
highly valued for garment and robe making. 

3. Legumes, which store atmospheric ni- 
trogen in the plant. 

4. The Grange. 

5. The consumer pays the freight. How- 
ever, the producer who is far from market 
gets less of the consumer’s dollar than the 
producer who is close to market. 

6. Free land of real agricultural value suit- 
able ‘for a farm of 160 acres was gone about 
1900. 

7. Taking the United States as a-whole, there 
seems to be no definite tendency of the size 
of farms to increase nor a definite tendency © 
to decrease. 

8 The right of the state to take property 
for public use. 

9. About 20 per cent, according to entomolo- 
gists. 

10. Forty-four per cent. 


BOA 
For a long time it was commonly be? 


















lieved that superphosphate (acid phos- 


phate) soured the soil or jcaused acid to” 
form. There is no proof that this is the 
case, but there is definite proof that 
fertilizer is not the cause of acidity @ 
soils and has little, if any, effect on tt 
way or the other. 
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, Walko 


White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 

















The following letter will no doubt be 


of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 


Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words :— 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 90, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and_ healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Cause of White Diarrhea 


White diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take th: “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don't let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds_ before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam; Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not 
only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor; they 

develop quicker and feather earlier.” 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken ‘business. 
Finally, T sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. _ It’s 
just the only thing for this terrible dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.” 





What Farmers Want to Know 


Fertilize Pecan Trees Now 

“I have an acre in 8-year-old pecan 
trees. What fertilizer should I give 
them, how much per tree, and what analy- 
sis? What crops can I grow in the pecan 
orchard?” Apply over a 20-foot . circle 
about each tree 8 pounds of fertilizer 
analyzing about 7-7-5, cultivate clean this 
20-foot strip until June and then sow 
thick to soybeans or cowpeas. The re- 
maining middles can be cultivated in 
vegetables highly fertilized, cotton, to- 
bacco, etc. Sow to rye and vetch next 
fall and plow under. 


Growing Cotton and Irish Potatoes 


Together 
Me” Lomcaad a party of us made a trip 
with our county agent last spring 
we saw a field with Irish potatoes and 
cotton in alternate rows. Is it a good 
practice to double crop this way?” 

It is an excellent practice and profit- 
able. When the right time comes, plant 
your Irish potatoes in six-foot rows, fer- 
tilize as usual with an Irish potato 
formula, say 7-5-7 for sandy soil. Culti- 
vate as usual. At the right time plant a 
row of cotton between the rows of pota- 
toes. Give both crops a thicker stand 
and thorough cultivation and protect 
them from enemies. We feel sure you 
will be pleased with the results, if the 
market is right. 


Plant Dasheens Early 


“ AM going to plant some dasheens. 
Tell me when they should be planted, 
what kind of fertilizer should be used, 
and how the seed should be fixed to 
plant. Do you cut like Irish potatoes?” 
Plant dasheens early, say from one to 
three weeks before danger of frost is 
passed. Put them in rows four feet wide 
and two feet apart in the drill. Plant 
the whole bulb: do not cut as you do 
Irish potatoes. Fertilize just as you 
would for Irish potatoes or other truck 
crops. 


What to Do to Destroy Crayfish 
Ruining Fish Pond Dam 


HAVE a nice fish pond and the 
crayfish are about to ruin my dam, 
IVhat can I do to get rid of them?” 


We know of no means of controlling 
crayfish in a fish pond. However, since 
most of the damage is often done in the 
banks around the pond, control meas- 
ures may be directed against them at 
this point. The usual recommendation 
is to place one ounce of carbon disulphide 
in each crayfish hole and then stop the 


crayfish attacking dikes and may answer 
your purpose. (Answer by Dwight Isley, 
University of Arkansas). 


Nitrate Per Acre on Cotton 


“t WOULD like to know if you have 

any data showing the difference in 
the production from 200, 300, and 400 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda on 
cotton, and if so, what is the amount in 
seed cotton?” 


I may say that so much depends upon 
the particular soil to be fertilized, its 
previous fertilization, crop grown upon 
it the year before, and so on, that it is 
quite difficult to lay down any hard and 
fast rule or make any statement that will 
hold for all conditions. Generally, the 
poorer the soil is, the more highly may it 
be fertilized with profit; while, on the 
contrary, the more fertile it is the poorer 
the return from fertilizers. 

My soils here in South Mississippi 
are not very different from those of 
South Alabama, in plant food content, 
and my tests, extending over a period 
of more than 10 years, show that, on an 
average, on our average thin soils, unim- 
proved by legumes or manures, nitrate of 
soda up to 400 pounds per acre may be 
profitably used on cotton, when properly 
balanced with superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) and potash. Of course, the first 
100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda 
will give a greater return for each dol- 
lar invested than will the second 100 
pounds; and the second 100 will give a 
greater return than the third 100; and 
the third 100, a greater return than the 
fourth 100. But even 400 pounds per 
acre has given me a handsome return on 
the investment, and a decidedly larger 
net profit than 200 or 300 pounds. Rough- 
ly, I should say that the first 100 pounds 
of nitrate, properly balanced, of course, 
with phosphorus and potassium, will give 
a net increase of around 400 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre; the second 100 
pounds, a net increase of 300 pounds; the 
third 100 pounds, a net increase of 20° 
pounds; and the fourth 100 pounds, an 
increase of 100 pounds seed cotton. In 
other words, on our average poor soil, 
which in an average season, without ni- 
trogen, would make 200 pounds seed cot- 
ton per acre, I would from 100 pounds 
nitrate per acre expect 600 pounds seed 
cotton per acre; from 200 pounds nitrate, 
900 pounds seed cotton; from 300 pounds 
nitrate, 1,100 pounds seed cotton: and 
from 400 pounds nitrate, 1,200 pounds 
seed cotton. It is understood, of course, 
that in each case su‘ficient phosphorus 
and potassium-carrying materials are used 
to balance the nitrogen applied. (Answer 
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‘On Corton Farms 


the average return was... ;— 


|| Potash top-dressing demonstrations were conducted on each of 
} the forty farms listed below, under field conditions in 1927. In 
| each case the farmer applied his regular fertilizer to his entire 
crop... part of the crop received the regular fertilizer plus a top- 
dressing of potash. .The figures below show the cost per acre of 
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Potash Top-dressing 


| Are you missing this extra profit? Maybe you 
)  are...maybe your cotton crop can pay you more. 


Take the case of these forty farmers in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. They were con- 


fident they were giving their cotton plenty of plant food. 


But each farmer was willing to try a top- 
dressing of potash on part of his cotton, in 
addition to his regular fertilizer. 


Each acre to be top-dressed was given 200 
pounds of kainit or 100 to 200 pounds of 
muriate just after the cotton was chopped out. 
The results were amazing. Each $1 invested in 
potash top-dressing gave an average return of 
$8.21 in seed cotton. 


Of course this was the average. Some farm- 
ers made more than this, some made less. 
Dorsey Goodwin of Fitzgerald, Ga., used 500 
pounds of 8-3-5 on his cotton. In addition part 
of his cotton was top-dressed with 100 pounds 
of muriate per acre. The muriate top-dressing, 
costing $2.50, returned an increase of $43.75. 


To these forty farmers the application of 
such exceptionally large quantities of potash 
was a new experience and potash as a top- 
dressing was almost unheard of. Yet they 
found that a new idea is sometimes a good 
idea, that their soils in practically every case 
were starved for potash, and that when these 
soils were supplied with extra potash they 
gave very profitable response. 


The farms are on average Pied- 
mont and Coastal Plain soils. 
The cotton was grown under 
average conditions. The top- 
dressed plants remained green 
until late in the season, held their 
fruit longer, and withstood dry 
weather better. Several farmers 
reported that the top-dressed 
cotton was easier to pick and had 
a better ratio of lint to seed. 


On some farms continuous 
rains, grassy fields, and severe 
boll weevil conditions did not 
prevent the potash top-dressing 
from returning a good profit. The 
large applications of potash did 
not materially delay the maturity 
of cotton. 

Maybe your cotton can use 


much more potash at a good 
profit. You can find out by try- 


E. G. Jones, Wadesboro, N. C. 
A. P. Elliott, Tabor, N. C. 


A. A. McCormick, Manchester, N.C. 


Milton Dail, Hertford, N. C. 
B. J. Ricks, Conway, N. C. 


John T. Thorne, Farmville, N. C. F 


L. K. Enzor, Fairbluff, N. C. 
W. J. Lemon, Winnsboro, S. C. 
W. J. Murdock, Pendleton, S. cc. 
W. J. Murdock, - 
W. J. Murdock, = 
. Z. Bailes, Fort Mill, S. C. 
. B. Spearman, Pelzer, S. C. 

. C. Geiger, St. Matthews, S. C. 
. A. Westberry, St. George, S. C. 
. J. McKenzie, Camden, S. C. 

. H. Zimmerman, Cameron, S. C. 

. I, Lawrence, Effingham, S. C. 
. H. Rivers, Chesterfield, S. C. 

. F. Fullbright, Eastanollee, Ga. 
enn Austin, Dunwoody, Ga. 

. W. Parker, Conyers, Ga. 
rles Fisher, McDonough, Ga. 
Patrick, Jackson, Ga. 

Denham, Thomaston, Ga. 
Thornton, Hartwell, Ga. 

C. Bright, Hampton, Ga. 
S. N. Bearden, Buckhead, Ga. 
J. N. Shirley, Lavonia, Ga. 
Mrs. H. M. Warren, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Dorsey Goodwin, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
F. B. Calhoun, Blakely, Ga. 
C. P. Johnston, Sasser, Ga. 
C. H. Walters, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
C. C. Hawkins, Americus, Ga. 
Bob Chasteen, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
J. W. Clenny, Edison, Ga. 
James W. Smith, Americus, Ga. 
Tifton Farm No. 1, Tifton, Ga. 
Tifton Farm No. 2, Tifton, Ga. 
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$1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
2.50 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.80 
1.80 
2.50 
1.80 
1.80 
1.87 
5.00 
1.25 
2.50 
2.50 


OQ this potash top-dressing and its value in increased seed cotton, 
| An average of the results shows that $1 invested in potash top- 
dressing returned $8.21 in extra seed cotton. 
je } | Per Acre Acre Value 





$24.99 
16.94 
19.11 
8.75 
20.23 
~.98 
20.30 
4.48 
10.36 
6.86 
11.13 
11.06 
15.68 
14.00 
14.28 
25.90 
70 
6.51 
14.35 
23.45 
29.47 
12.04 
11.48 
16.73 
11.90 
6.58 
17.01 
28.21 
3.08 
37.31 
43.75 
14.00 
15.26 
22.19 
7.91 
44.10 
19.32 
15.05 
25.13 
41.86 
8.40 
19,25 
3.08 
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H L. C. Gunn, Enterprise, Miss. 
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In the above table the cost of potash to the farmer is figured at: 
i 200 pounds of kainit—$1.80; 100 pounds of muriate—$2.50. Seed 


H cotton is maint at 7c per pound. 


tilizer, and in addition, just after choppim 


ing this idea, proven successful by the ex- 
perience of forty farmers in four states. The 
method of top-dressing cotton with potash is 
very simple. Apply your regular cotton fer- 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. 


POTASH EXPORT MY. 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Hurt Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Lampton Building 
Jackson, Miss. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


out, apply a top-dressing of potash. Try 50 
100 pounds of muriate or 100 to 200 pounds: 
kainit per acre. ‘ 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau, i 5 
N. V. Potash Export My. 


Hurt Building, Lampton Bldg., 19 W. 44th § 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. NewYork, N. Ye 
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I Please send (without cost) your booklet $8 fo ; 
! $1. I understand it will give me additional i 

| formation regarding the experience of these forty, 
| farmers. 3 
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